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OUR PUBLIC RECORDS. 
(Continued from p. 382.) 

Quite as important as the records of Chancery, 
treated of in the two preceding articles, are those 
of the Exchequer—a word derived from the 
chequered cloth, resembling a chess-board, which 
covered a table in the room or chamber of the 
royal palace where the sovereign’s revenue was 
anciently dealt with. On this chequered cloth 
the king’s accounts were made up, the sums being 
marked or scored by counters. 

The Exchequer consisted of two branches, the 
Administrative, which managed the revenue, and 
the Judicial, the primary intention of which was 
to call the king’s debtors to account; this last 
being again subdivided into a Court of Equity and 
Court of Common Law. In process of time actions 
of every kind, and in which the sovereign was in 
no way concerned, came to be brought in the Ex- 
chequer, though—by a legal fiction—the plaintiffs 
were all supposed to be the sovereign’s debtors, 


and, by the matters complained of, less able to 
answer their debts. 

Let us speak first of the records on the Ad- 
ministrative side of the Exchequer, chiefly in the 
nature of accounts. The value of these documents 
is, I think, appreciated only by persons familiar 
withthe contents of the Public Record Office, and 


is by them known tocontain matter of the highest 
historical, topographical, and genealogical import- 
ance. Take, for instance, the Pipe Rolls, that 
magnificent series of documents on which from the 
middle of the twelfth century until well on in the 
nineteenth we have a perfect account of the Crown 
revenue, rendered by the sheriffs of the different 
counties. Have historians, in whose works are 
many pages bearing eloquent dissertations on the 
financial state of England at different periods of 
history, made as much use as they might of these 
valuable records? I think not, and hope that even 
this feeble of their many-sided 
importance may do something towards promoti 
a more liberal use of them in the future. ~ 
The Pipe Rolls were prepared in the office of the 
Pipe—an office known by this somewhat unofficial 
sounding name not from its convivial nature, but 
from the diversity of the business there trans- 
acted, “ for,” says an old writer, 
“ as water is conveyed from many fountains and 
by a pipe, into the cistern of py pooded 80 this 
and silver stream [of money] is drawn from several 
courts [as fountains of justice and other springs of re- 
venue}, reduced and collected into one pipe, and by that 
conveyed into the cistern of his Majesty's receipt.” 


There is a Pipe Roll for each year from 2 Henry II. 
to the reign of William IV., and, as a rule, each roll 
consists of an account from every county; these, 
often containing two or three skins of parchment, 
are fastened together at the head and rolled, the 
end of the longest account being utilized as an outer 
cover for the roll. It is wasting words to describe 
the contents of these documents. The Pipe Roll 
Society (secretary, C. Trice Martin, F.S.A., Public 
Record Office) has printed in extenso the first 
few rolls, and from this work the reader can see 
the arrangement of the entries, which is practically 
the same to the end of the series. What are 
known as the Chancellor’s Rolls are really dupli- 
cates of the Pipe Rolls; they exist from 36 Hen. 
III. to 3 William IV. 

The Foreign Accounts, which are somewhat 
akin to the Pipe Rolls, received the title “ Foreign” 
as being foreign to the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
sheriff, and the accounts of which they consist 
may be described more as occasional than regular 


‘—such as issues from escheats. Besides these, the 


rolls consist of accounts rendered by the Custodes 
Cambii, the Keepers of the Royal Wardrobe, of 
the Treasurers of Ireland, and a number of other 
miscellaneous accounts. There are twenty-three 
distinct rolls of ‘‘ Foreign” Accounts, extending 
from the time of Henry III. to that of Henry VI.; 
but the earlier accounts will be found at the end 
of the Pipe Roll. There is at present no calendar 
to the entries on the Foreign Accounts. 

The next most important series of Exchequer 
records is that known as “ Ministers’ Accounts.” 
In this vast series are included, and rendered often 
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in the most minute detail, the accounts of bailiffs, 
farmers, reeves, collectors, and receivers of the 
various property, &c., which came into the Crown’s 
hands by reason of escheat, forfeiture, or otherwise. 
At first these appeared in rolls of Foreign Accounts ; 
but as time went on they became too — be 
thus incorporated, and were formed into a by 
themselves. 

It will be readily understood, by any one who 
considers the matter, how greatly the mass of 
Ministers’ Accounts must have been increased by 
the dissolution of the monasteries—that wonderful 
stroke of policy that placed half the land in Eng- 
land and Wales in the royal hands. What is 
known as the “first” Minister’s Account of the 
possessions of any particular religious house is 
generally a very important document, giving what 
is practically a verbal survey of the possessions of 
that house. 

The Ministers’ Accounts are now divided into 
two series—that which has been christened the 
“Territorial,” extending from the reign of Henry III. 
to that of Richard III., and that christened the 
“ Chronological” series, Henry VII. to Charles II. 
There is no particularly satisfactory calendar to 
either series ; but the former is honoured with a 
printed inventory, arranged under counties and 
somewhat confusing in form, whilst the latter 
has an exceedingly meagre MS. inventory, giving 
only the title of the first account on the roll. 

It should, perhaps, be particularly mentioned 
that the accounts in which were answered the 
issues from the alien priories—religious houses in 
England established by, or subordinate to, forei 
monasteries—are included in the “ Territorial ” 
series. The accounts of the issues of bishoprics 
whilst in the Crown’s hands during vacancy or 
seizure are included, such as are prior in date to 
the reign of Henry VII., in the “ Territorial ” 
series of Ministers’ Accounts; those of Henry 
VIL.’s reign and later are still to be found in 
a class of documents known as Bishops’ Tem- 
poralities, which include sundry miscellaneous 
records relating to episcopal lands—extents, in- 

uisitions, &c., of considerable value. There is a 

S. calendar to this class, placed in the Literary 
Search Room. Whilst on the subject, it may be 
mentioned that the deeds of sale of the Church 
lands, made after the outbreak of the Civil War, 
are enrolled on the Close Rells, and referred to by 
a special MS. Calendar and Index (Palmer's ‘ In- 
dices,’ vols. xxx. and Ixxxi.). Allusion to this 
ought to have been made in the first of these 
articles, when speaking of the Close Rolls. 

It is quite impossible, within limited space, to 
give any details of the numerous classes of docu- 
ments which are to be found amongst the records 
of the Administrative side of the Exchequer ; but, 
to mention some, other than those already spoken 
of, there are the subsidy and muster returns, The 


subsidy returns, lay and clerical, extending from 
the time of Henry III. to that of Charles II., are 
made on rolls and referred to by a MS, Calendar. 
They give (or some of them give, for many furnish 
only the sum total assessed) the names of those on 
whom the subsidy was levied and the amount of 
the levy. Hence we get a most valuable help from 
them in the —— of pedigrees. Amongst 
these returns will be found many that I may 
term “historic” taxations, such as the Poll Tax, 
the contribution for raising forces to resist the Ar- 
mada, the levy of ship-money,&c. Nearly akin to the 
“subsidies” are the Muster Rolls or Certificates. 
made during the regin of Henry VIII., which 
furnish the names of able-bodied men in the dif- 
ferent counties between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty. 

I said at the outset of this paper that the records 
of the Administrative side of the Exchequer were 
chiefly in the nature of accounts; but I must not 
conclude it without calling attention to the very 
valuable collections of surveys and rentals of pro- 
perties permanently or temporarily in the Crown’s 
hands to be found amongst these Exchequer 
records, especially in those of that subdivision of 
it known as the “Court of Augmentations of the 
Revenues of the Crown,” which was founded in 27 
Henry VIII., and which was necessitated by the 
huge increase in the royal possessions, caused b 
the general confiscation of Church property. In this 
class will be found the well-known “ Parliamentary 
Surveys,” or surveys taken between 1649 and 
1653 of the lands of “ King Charlas I., his Queen 
and Prince.” There is a temporary MS. Calendar 
to Surveys placed in the Literary Search Room. 

W. J. Harpy. 
(To be continued.) 


THE REBELLION OF '98. 


Mr. Lecky, in the smaller edition of his ‘ His- 
tory of Ireland,’ has brought together in an acces- 
sible form the accounts of the several historians who 
have written on this subject, now seldom to be met 
with outside a _ library. With his fourth 
volume as a guide-book I recently went over the 
localities in Wexford, with a view to seeing what 
places and buildings can now be identified with 
the incidents of the rebellion. A “note” of the 
result may possibly be found interesting to some of 
your readers. 

Scullabogue House is still standing, two or three 
hundred yards off the high road leading from 
Wexford to New Ross, about five miles from the 
latter town, at the foot of Carrick-burne—a large 
white house, of some pretensions, with six windows 
in a row on two floors, and garrets in the roof, 
considerably above the rank of an ordinary Irish 
farmbouse. In 1798 it belonged to, and was 
occupied by, a family of the name of King, but at 
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the outbreak of the rebellion they deserted it and 
fled to England, and it fell into the bands of the 
rebels, who used it as a prison. It is about two 
hundred years old ; the most modern part is the 
roof; but that I was informed by the present occupier 
was put on in the year previous to the outbreak. 
‘The ate itself, therefore, in its entirety isan un- 
doubted and most interesting relic of the rebellion. 
it was to the existing hall-door of this house that 
some thirty or forty prisoners confined in it by the 
rebels were brought out and piked, or shot, in cold 
blood, on the news arriving of the first repulse of 
the rebels at New Ross (Tuesday, June 5, 1798). 
The barn at the back, in which the great tragedy 
of the rebellion was enacted, totally consumed by 
fire at the time, has never been rebuilt. Its site 
was pointed out to me, now occupied by a fragant 
crop of last year’s hay. How many prisoners 
perished in the flames in this barn was never 
accurately known. Taylor, in his history, written 
at that time, and almost on the spot, puts the 
number at 184, and gives the names of several of 
. When Bagenal Harvey saw the ruins, im- 
mediately after the fire, the charred bodies could 
‘be seen in a standing position closely packed to- 
gether. The site of the building is, however, only 
eleven mages five, and this, with two persons to 
@ square yard, would not give more than 110 
victims. The barn must, therefore, have been 
very closely packed indeed if what Taylor tells 
us is true, that 184 “‘ skeletons” were cleared out 
from the ruins the following Saturday, as at least 
three persons are understood to have escaped. It 
is well known that Bagenal Harvey never recovered 
from the shock of this sight, or the anguish of mind 
it caused him, and after Scullabogue he seemed to 
dose all heart and all hope in the rising. It would 
be difficult to find in the whole of Ireland a spot 
with so tragic a history as the site of Scullabogue 


In the neighbouring town of New Ross, the 
wooden bridge over the Barrow, on and near 
which the battle on June 5 raged the whole day, 
‘was destroyed by ice some years ago, and has been 
replaced by a handsome structure of granite and 
iron, which the inhabitants proudly point to as 
‘the finest in Ireland.” Jt may be so; but I 
should have preferred the old wooden erection, 
built by Lemuel Oox, with the history attaching 
to it. Traces are to be found of some of the old 
gates (it was near the Three-Bullet Gate that Lord 
Mountjoy was killed), but the streets have been 
tebuilt, and the only interest in them now is in 
their names. Curiously enough, the present, and 
principal, inn in the town stands exactly on the same 
spot as the old one, and in elevation is not unlike 
it, according to the plan and drawing given in 
Musgrave. Twice on June 5 was this town taken 
by the rebels under Bagenal Harvey, and: wice 


dost by them under General John Barleycorn, It | be lying thousands of human bones. 


is odd how often it happens that insurrection, 
successful at the outset, i: toleal by drink. Pos- 
session of New Ross would have given the rebels 
the bridge to Kilkenny, and uccess down the river 
it crosses to Waterford, both counties ripe for re- 
bellion ; and it is certain now that no troops the 
Government could have got together at the time 
could have stamped out the rebellion before the 
French landed at Killala two months later, which 
would inevitably have led to Ireland changing 
masters; and who can say for how long? But, 
fortunately for us, the Irish drank the English out 
of this dangerous crisis, and whilst in their second 
bout of intoxication the royalist troops crept back 
into the town, and took it, and kept it; and the 
opportunity thus lost to the rebels never 

By far the most interesting and tangible relic is 
at Enniscorthy, where Vinegar Hill rises near the 
suburbs of the town, with its old historic windmill 
near the summit—not quite on the highest point, 
but still standing out well against the sky-line. 
It must have been a massive structure at the time, 
as the walls in the basement are nearly a yard in 
thickness. The old doorway is still in existence, 
with one old grey granite step leading into it, worn 
with the marks of many feet. I failed to find any 
trace of the second doorway mentioned by Taylor, 
who says that “ to all windmills there are two door- 
ways, one opposite the other ”—a point that is new 
to me, and which I take the liberty of doubti 
There are now only twelve or fifteen feet of this 
windmill left, and there is a small and increasing 
hole in the side of it, from which the stones are 
slowly dropping. A few shillings in cement and 
a pound in labour would make the ruins safe for 
many years to come, without which I doubt if the 
tower, exposed as it is to every wind that blows, 
will last out the present century. The Ennis- 
corthians do not seem to set much store on the 
undoubted historic relic they have at their doors, 
as in the whole town I was unable to meet with a 
photograph of it, or any person to take one, and 
eventually had to send a photographer over from 
Wexford specially for the purpose. The same 
difficulty applied to Scullabogue House, the Three 
Rocks, and Vinegar Hill. From this spot there is 
an extensive view on a clear day of the neigh- 
bouring country and surrounding hills, Carrigrus, 
Carrick-byrne, the Three Rocks, Oulart, all within 
a day’s march of this bill, and all with a history. 
Here the rebels under Father John Murphy 
their camp for some weeks, and many were the 
atrocities committed on it by his orders. The 
summit of Vinegar Hill comprises several acres, 
and therefore it cannot be said, comparing s 
with surface, to be “the most blood-stained spot 
in Ireland,” as the palm in that respect must in- 
disputably be given to tne site of Scullabogue 
barn; but buried beneath its turf there must oe 
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Jonah Barrington tells us in his ‘Memoirs’ that 
he visited the hill shortly after the rebellion, whe:. 
the bodies had been buried, and that the ground 
seemed ‘‘elastic” with them, at which time the 
doorway of this windmill was still spattered with 
blood and brains. What would the state of the 
und have been if on the morning of June 21 
meral Needham had only come up to time, and 
had not left that loophole, through which the 
rebels escaped in such numbers, in post-rebel- 
lion controversy known as ‘‘ Needham’s Gap”? 

In the neighbouring towns of Arklow and Gorey 
there is absolutely nothing to be traced now con- 
nected with the rebellion, so far as I could see or 
learn, and even the roads do not seem to run ip 
the old directions, the explanation of which, I be- 
lieve, is that some of the present ones are famine 
roads. I noticed this particularly one day driving 
to Onlart Hill. It was at Arklow that the rebels 
were beaten back from the road to Dublin, and 
that Father Michael Murphy was killed—the priest 
who boasted he could catch Protestant builets in 
his hands without harm. 

In the town of Wexford the local interest 
centred on another wooden bridge, also built by 
Lemuel Cox, with some eighty narrow arches or 
thereabouts, across the estuary, the scene of the 
ruthless massacres by Dixon and his wife. This 
bridge is no longer standing ; but the stone cause- 
way or pier leading to it from the town is still left, 
and forms a convenient promenade for the nautical 

tion. This bridge was the scene of many a 
oul murder at the time of the rebellion, after- 
wards interspersed, now and again, with an 
occasional judicial murder at the hands of the 

ists ; Cornelius Grogan, for instance, made to 
hobble to his death here on crutches, in his flannels 
and gout, concerning whom it was said at the time 
that nothing was quite certain except his wealth. 
There is a very fair engraving of this bridge given 
in Taylor, with the massacres in progress, the only 
one I have seen showing the bridge as it stood at 
that date. Also a terribly realistic one in Max- 
well, drawn by Cruikshank. Mr, Lecky more 
than once alludes to the executions of rebels and 
others as taking place “off” the bridge, as if over 
the parapet ; but nothing can be more certain than 
that they took place “on” it,—“ On the entrance 
to the bridge,” says Hay, the rebel historian, “on 
an ornamental iron arch, intended for lamps, and 
springing from the two wooden piers of the gate, 
next the town.” And Hay ought to know, as his 
brother John Hay, the rebel general, was hanged 
there, and he himself narrowly escaped the same 
fate and on the same spot. 

Near this bridge was moored the old and rotten 
sloop used as a guard-ship, where Lord Kings- 
borough who had been picked up at sea by the 
rebels prowling about in an open boat, was brought 
avd confined terribly incommoded by rats. The 


site of the small public-house to which he was after- 
wards removed can be traced from the plan of 
old Wexford given in Musgrave, but the house 
itself has long since disappeared. Here for many 
anxious days and nights Lord Kingsborough led 
a very parlous life indeed, until June 21, with a 
crowd almost constantly under his windows 
clamouring for his blood; managing at last to 
escape, not only with his life, but with a whole skin, 
which, as Hay quaintly says, “ was truly astonish. 
ing,” so strong against him was the hatred of the 
populace on account of the pitch-caps he was said to 
have introduced. He narrowly escaped having a 
pitch-cap placed on his own head, if we may believe 
Hay, and was only saved at the last moment by 
Hay’s intercessions, which probably went some- 
what towards saving the life of the rebel historian s 
few months later. 

Close by Wexford are the Three Rocks, where 
the rebels under Father Philip Roche, their only 
general with brains, encamped for some time, 
and whence one day they poured down on 
General Fawcett’s unsuspecting troops and caused 
great havoc. A clump of trees close to the high 
road, at the foot of these rocks, is still pointed out 
as the burial-place of the royalist soldiers. 

The weather unfortunately prevented me making 
a personal investigation of the Saltee Islands, 
which lie off the Wexford coast, where Bagenal 
Harvey, with John Colclough, and the wife and 
child of the latter, took refuge in a cave, pro- 
visioned for some months, with their plate and 
valuables, hoping to get away to France. They 
were betrayed, as is well known, by the trickling 
of soapsuds from the mouth of the cave, and were 
brought to the quay at Wexford, near which Har- 
vey and Colclough, with Cornelius Grogan, were 
afterwards executed, “on the bridge over the river, 
in which all of them were large shareholders.” Bar- 
rington in his ‘ Memoirs’ makes fun at the futile 
endeavours of an English judge (Lord Redesdale) 
to pronounce the name “Colclough.” I was told at 
Wexford the proper pronunciation is “ Coakley.” 

A word as to the historians of the rebellion. 
Musgrave’s quarto is a painstaking work, but spoilt 
by strong royalist and Protestant bias. From it 
he reaped but small profit, much controversy, 
Castlereagh’s contempt, Barrington’s sneers, and & 
duel that brought him nearly to death’s door. 
But his plans are excellent; and whatever may be 
said as to Sir Richard’s facts, there is no reason for 
doubting the accuracy of his plans. Hay, the chief 
historian on the rebel side, seems a truthful, but 
rather tedious writer, and gives, what is valuable 
a good map of the rebellion district, and Taylor 
a rabid Protestant (a Methodist preacher, I think), 
one of the bridge at Wexford as it stood in those 
days. From these three, taken together, repre- 
senting both sides of the story, and Cruiksbank’s 
drawings as given in Maxwell, a very fair idea of 
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the rebellion can be derived ; without them, very 
little. Of personal narratives by far the most 
interesting is that of Charles Jackson. Jackson 
got early into the rebels’ power, and to save his life 
was made by them to execute some of their 
isoners, his fellow townsmen, with his own hands. 
Ss aggemes to have been the last man, in the last 
batch, on the last day, brought down to the bridge 
at Wexford by Dixon’s orders to be piked; and 
was kneeling there tremblingly expecting his turn 
when orders came that every able-bodied rebel was 
wanted at Vinegar Hill. So in a dazed sort ofa 
condition he was taken back to gaol, the safest 
for him. From gaol the next day he some- 

w or other managed to pass safely through the 
hands of the infuriated soldiers to his wife and 
children and his burnt-out home, to pick up after- 
wards what precarious living he could as a carver 
and gilder in impoverished Wexford, and to 
write his narrative. W. 0. Woopatt, 

Scarborough. 

P.S.—lIf it should so happen that any one in- 
terested in this rebellion history should care 
about having photographs of the places I have men- 
tioned, I may state that the negatives of the 
photographs taken for me are (I believe) still in the 

ion of the photographer who took them, 
Mr. Andrews, 13, High Street, Wexford. 


“ Cuouss.”—Mr. G. A. Sala, in his “ Echoes of 
the Week,” printed in the Sunday Times of May 14, 
refers to an article on Americanisms which recently 
2 eee in the Daily News, in which the writer 
observed that many words ordinarily supposed to 
be of Transatlantic coinage are not American at all. 
words is chouse, which, according to 

ily News writer, is “perfect English.” 
On this Mr. Sala remarks :— omens 

“T should say that chouse can only be considered good 
English in the same sense that burke, macadamize, bo 
cott, bowdlerize, and grangerize can be held to be Englis 
Chouse has a very curious origin, of which the writer in 
the Daily News does not seem to be aware. It was for- 
merly spelled chiaus, chiauz, and chaous ; various corrup- 
tions of the Turkish word for a messenger, agent, and 
interpreter. It happened that a Turkish commercial in 
London, in the reign of James I., swindled some of the 
merchants trading with Turkey out of large sume of 
money; and from the notoriety of the circumstance the 
word came to mean a cheat, and eo gave rise to the verb 
to chouse. Ben Jonson mentions a chiaus in the ‘ Al- 
chemist,’ ” 

I do not feel sure that the matter is so certain 
as Mr. Sala assumes it to be. Some years ago 
(CN. & 7 8. vi. 387) Mr. OC. B. 
dealt with the word in a very interesting note, 
n which he traced its dictionary pedigree, and 
wound up by asking for further information re- 
garding the history of the swindling chiaus, which 
80 far seemed to rest upon the authority of Gifford, 


till two centuries after the alleged occurrence. 
Mr. Moovs7’s inquiry elicited no answer, and the 
authority for Gitko ’s statement has still to be 
discovered. In addition to the dictionaries cited 
by Mr. Mount, I have turned to the recently- 
blished ‘Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized 
ords and Phrases,’ in the hope of gaining some 
farther information. This dictionary merely re- 
iterates the statement of its predecessors, and adds 
to the Jonson citation the following lines from 
* Hudibras,’ part iii. canto i. (1678) :— 
Youl ’d find yourself an arrant Chouse 
If y’ were but at a Meeting House, 

An earlier quotation might have been given 
from Wycherley’s comedy of ‘ Love in a Wood,’ 
Act I. sc, i., in which Lady Flippant tells her 
estimable friend Mrs. Joyner that she is “no 
better than a chouse, a cheat.” This play was, in 
all probability, first produced on the stage of 
Drury Lane Theatre in the spring of 1671, but 
may have been written some years earlier.* The 
word was, therefore, in vogue soon after the Restora- 
tion; but is there any evidence that it was em- 
ployed at an earlier date? The Turkish incident 
must have occurred in 1609, and it seems extremely 
improbable that a word of the ‘‘ boycott” class 
should have lain dormant for a period of fifty or 
sixty years from the date of the events out of which 
it originated, and should then have come into com- 
mon use. If the theory of Mr. Sala and the dic- 
tionary-makers is to be substantiated, I submit 
that it is necessary for some evidence to be pro- 
duced showing that the word was employed in its 
modern sense between the days of Ben Jonson and 
those of Wycherley and Butler. Otherwise, I think 
it would be safer to ee that chouse is a col- 
loquialism of English, per rovincial, origin 
to' which the fresdom of the Hesteration drama 
gave some kind of literary currency. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
29, Avenue Road, N.W. 


Sir Joun Fatstarr.—At the commencement 
of Balzac’s historical novel entitled ‘ Sur Catherine 
de Médicis, occurs the following remarkable 


passage 

“Par suite d'un caprice de Shakespeare, et peut-étre 
fut-ce une vengeance comme celle de Beaumarchais contre 
Bergasse [ Bergearss }, Falstaffest, en Angleterre, letype du 
ridicule ; son nom provoque le rire, O’est le roi des clowns. 
Au lieu d’étre énormément replet, sottement amoureux, 
vain, ivrogne, vieux, corrupteur, Falstaff était un des per- 
sonnages les plus importants de son sidcle, chevalier do 
Yordre de la Jarretiére, et revétu d'un commandement 
supérieur. A |’avénement de Henri V. au tréne, Sir Fal- 
staff avait au plus trente-quatre ans, Oo général qui se 
signala pendant la bataille d’Azincourt et y fit prison- 


* Wycherley uses the eame expression in his ‘ Gentle- 
man Dancing - Master,’ III, i., where the words “a 
chouse, a cheat” are put into the mouth of Mrs. Caution. 
This play was first printed in 1673, but was probably 


whose notes to Jonson’s plays were not written 


produced a year or two earlier, 
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nier le Duc d’Alencon, prit en 1420 Montereau, qui fut 
vigoureusement défendu. Enfin, sous Henri VI., il battit 
dix mille Francais avec quinze cents soldats fatigués et 
mourants de faim! Voila pour la guerre,” 

I have searched all the books within my reach 
that seemed likely to throw any light upon this 
subject, but to very little effect. I may, however, 
mention that in Chambers’s ‘Book of Days’ 
(vol. ii. p. 551) the following name is included in 
the obituary for November 6: “ Died, Sir John 
Falstaff, English knight, 1460, Norwich”; and on 
referring to the ‘Imperial Gazetteer,’ under the 
heading of ‘‘ Norwich,” I find the following notice: 
** Two curious old mansions are Fastolf’s Place, or 
Falstaff’s Palace, built before 1459 by Fastolf of 
Caistor.” Probably some of the learned corre- 
spondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be able to throw some 
additional light upon this subject, and even to dis- 

ve the assertions of Balzac, which, as they stand 
in the above extract, would appear to charge Shake- 
speare as having been guilty, not only of bad taste, 
but also of spiteful and long-continued defamation 
of character. G. Marsovn. 

Southport. 

For Sir John Fastolf ses ‘Sketch of the History of 
Caister Castle,’ 1842; ‘ Procés de la Precellé ’ by Quicherat ; 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ &c.] 


Sir Tuomas Jones 1692), Cater Justice 
or THE Common Pieas.—His baptism as “ son 
of Edward Jobnes, Esquier” (above “ gentleman,” 
erased), is recorded in the parish register of St. 
Alkmund, Shrewsbury, under date Oct. 13, 1614. 
See further ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxx. p. 166. 

Daniet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“ Grass-wipow.”—I do not know the French 
equivalent at the present time, thougb very likely 
there is one. But such a widow is neatly termed 
by Froissart a “‘ veuve de vif mari.” His words 
are 

“ Monseigneur, vous savez que je suis une seule femme 
veuve de vif mari, s'il plait Dieu, car monseig- 
neur Guichart [her husband] git prisonnier en Espaigne 
ens és dangers du roi d'Espaigne.’’— Livre i., partie ii,, 
chap. ccclviii. 


Sydenham Hill, 


Cornisu on a recent issue of 
the Launceston Weekly News is an account of the 
success of one of its townsmen who has settled in 
Queensland, which contains the following curious 
passage :— 

** Mr. Ching is never tired of declaring his birthplace, 
and in all bis advertisements, Xc., be puts after his 
name, ‘ From Launceston, Cornwall, England.’ This is, 
no doubt, in order to prevent his suffering from the anti- 
Mongolian prejudices which exist in Australia. His 
name has rather a Chinese ring, and he asks his agents 
to take notice and to make the fact known that he hails 
not from the Flowery Land, but from the ‘good old town 
of Launceston, Cornwall.’ 


F, Cuance, 


It may be noted that Mr. John Lionel Ching, 
the gentleman in question, is the son of a former 
Mayor of Launceston, the grandson of another of 
the borough’s chief magistrates, and great-grandson 
of John Ching, of Launceston and Cheapside, 
whose worm lozenges were famous among our fore- 
fathers. On these lozenges “Peter Pindar” wrotea 
squib, called ‘ The First Book of Ch—gs,’ wherein 
were described the wonderful effects of the medicine 
“on the king and on his courtiers, on his captains 
over fifties and on his captains over hundreds,” 


Tennysoniana: THE Manuscript or ‘ Poems 
By Two Brotuers,’ 1827.—A record of the sale 
of this precious little work should be given in 
*N. & Q.’ It was sold by Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge on Friday, Dec. 23, 1892, and was 
bought by Mr. R. Bowes for Messrs. Macmillan 
& Bowes, of Cambridge, for the sum of 4801. This 
included the receipt given to Messrs. Jackson for 
201., the amount agreed upon for the copyright of 
the volume and a copy of the printed book. In 
offering this manuscript for sale, Messrs, Mac- 
millan & Bowes described it as follows : — 

“ The original autograph manuscript, consisting of (1) 
A volume of 76 leaves, originally bound in brown sh 
skin but taken to pieces to print from. (2) The insi 
of the boards of the volume covered with writing. (8) 
Five poems in continuation of the volume with a leaf of 
corrections : in all 12 leaves. (With rough pen sketches 
at the back of 3 of these.) (4) Introductory Poem, 
‘Tis sweet to lead from stage to stage!’ 2 leaves, (5) 
A letter, without date, 4 closely written pages, contain- 
ing a list of 100 poems in the MS. volume that are to 
form the printed volume, and some remarks on the 
amount to be paid for the copyright, ( The intro- 
duction, dated March, 1827, 1 leaf. (7) A letter, without 
date, objecting to the initials C. & A, T. being put at the 
end of the introduction, with list of errata on the 
reverse, l leaf. (8) A letter, without date, attached to 
| ge concluding on p. 2: ‘The C. & A. T, did not 
orm part of our agreement. You, of course, added it 
inadvertently !’"” 

The whole as described, 4201. The receipt for 
the copyright and the printed volume were not 
offered for sale. A short description gave the 
result of a minute examination of the MS., and 
the authorship of most of the poems identified. 
The result is given in the new edition of the work 
just issued :— 

“We have also compared the MS. with the printed 
volume and find that there is hardly a poem that has not 
been altered, while in the case of come of the poems the 
variations between the MS. and the printed volnme are 
numerous. 

Endeavours were made to keep the manuscript 
in England, but without success, and it has gone 
to America. According to a late number of the 
Publisher's Weekly it is in the possession of Dodd, 
Meath & Co., of Boston. It would be well to 
know from an American correspondent where the 

Cambri 


= finally deposited. G. J. Gray. 
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May-pay.—It may interest some readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ to know that it is still common in parts 
of Shropshire—notably in the neighbourhood of 
Shrewsbury, Wellington, and the Weald Moors— 
for the children to honour May-day by coming 
round to the houses with posies of the glittering 
flowers of cattha—marsh-marygold, as it is wrongly 
named—and which just now in marish places is 
burning on the moors “like a thing dipped in 
sunshine.” Shropshire boys and girls call them 
** May-flowers,” and great bunches of them may be 
seen suspended on cottage doors on the morning 
of May-day. 

Query, Are not these flowers Shakespeare’s 
“Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue”? Elsewhere he 
speaks of the “ crow-foot,” the old name of butter- 
cup, and still used by botanists as the tribal name 
of the Ranunculacee. His song is of the cuckoo, 
with whose coming the cattha has always been 
associated. Linneus tells us that in Sweden the 
wood-anemone blows on the arrival of the swallow, 
and the marsh-marygold, cattha, when the cuckoo 
sings, and the same coincidence has been observed 
in England. C. A. Wuire. 


Fatse Dice.—The following passage explains 
the various methods of cheating at dice in the 
Elizabethan era so well, that I transcribe it in full, 
for the benefit of commentators on old plays, &c. : 

“What false dise use they? as dise stopped up with 
quicksilver and heares, dise of a vauntage, flattes, gourdes 
to chop and chaunge whan they lyste, to lette the trew 
dise fall under the table, and so take up the false, and 
if they be true dise, what shyfte wil they make to set 
ye one of them with slyding, with cogging, with foysting, 
with coytinge as they call it.”—Ascham’s ‘ Toxophilus,’ 
1545, fol. 20. 


New York, 


J. E. Spixcarn, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Picture sy Jacques JorpaEns.—There is a 
painting by Jacques Jordaens, the title of which 
Ishould be pleased to know. Three figures are 
depicted, one that of an old man seated at a 
table on which are open books which be has been 
reading, and a few closed, having clasps. His left 
hand supports his head, which is turned up, show- 
ing the face marked with an expression of deep 
sorrow or great pain. His right hand clutches the 
lapel of his purple robe. The second figure is also 
that of an old man, but younger than the other. 
His right hand is laid on the right arm of the 
other, and his face, very pale, is bent towards him 
with a look of deep compassion, as, standing be- 
hind him, he seeks to administer consolation. 
Both of these wear full beards. The third figure 


is a woman, with right arm completely bare and 
hanging down. In the hand is an instrument, the 
top portion only seen, having the appearance of the 
top part of a poker. The one white garment, 
partially covering the upper portion of the per- 
son, hangs supported by the left shoulder. The 
lower garments are dark, and fastened tightly 
round the waist. The face, like those of the others, 
is turned towards the right, but looking round on 
the beholder with a leering smile, awaking the 
thought that she is the cause of the old man’s pain 
and is enjoying the contemplation of it. The books 
and the woman’s arm are beautifully painted. The 
canvas measures forty-nine by thirty-seven inches. 
Can any one say what is the subject? Jacques, or 
Jacob, Jordeans (1594-1678), born{in Antwerp, was 
son-in-law to Adam van Oort, under whom he 
studied ; he also received instruction from Rubens. 
D. 
Johnstone. 


‘*Fiwete.”—I find this word in dictionaries as 
designating a kind of hemp, But in the account- 
books preserved at Althorp the word occurs in a 
totally different sense. In the year 1597 there is 
a payment of eightpence “‘ to Lammey for a hoke 
and fimble for Great Norrells gate, the other being 
stolen.” Is fimble still in use in Northampton- 
shire; and is it noticed in any dialect glos- 
sary? Many interesting extracts from the Althorp 
household books are to be found in the Appendix 
to Mr. Simpkinson’s tale ‘The Washingtons,’ 
published in 1860. JAYDEE. 


Sir Tomas Rostnson, Bart., and his sister 
are described by Dr. Busby, the famous head 
master of Westminster School, in a codicil to his 
will, as his “ only near relations now living.” Ac- 
cording to Burke’s ‘ Extinct and Dormant Baro- 
netcies,’ Sir Thomas Robinson succeeded as third 
baronet on June 6, 1684, and died without issue on 
April 21, 1743. His sister appears to have married 
Sir Comport Fitch. I shall be glad to have 
further particulars of them, and to know in what 
relationship they stood to Dr. Busby, and whether 
there are any descendants of Lady Fitch in exist- 
ence. G. F. R. B. 


Austrian Frac at Acre.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me where I can find an authentic 
copy of the Austrian flag which Richard I. is said 
to have thrown into the ditch at Acre? Any 
reference will be acceptable. R. H. S. 


Bricaprer-GeneraL W. Puiviprs.—I write tc 
ask whether you can throw any light on a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Royal Artillery, who fought 
at the celebrated siege of Boston, and died a very 
few years afterwards of fever in Virginia in 1776. 
I refer to Brigadier-General William Philipps. I 
want to know—1. What family of English Philippses 
he belonged to, 2. Whether it is true that his 
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wife Mary and daughter Louisa, aged about ten 
—_ were with him at the siege of Boston. 3. 
hether his greatest friend was not Major Small, 
who distinguished himself greatly at the Battle of 
Bunker's Hill. 
F. W. Lieut.-Col. 


Errraru.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ ex- 
plain the following, from a tomb in Christchurch 
Abbey, Hants 

We were not slayne but raysd 
Raysd not to life 

But to be buried twice 
By men of strife 

What rest could the living have 
When dead bad none 

Agree among+t you 
Here we ten are one. 

Henry Rogers, died April 17, 1641. 


G. H. Ciarke. 


Portrait py Kyevier.—I have a life-size por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart., supposed to 
be painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Can any of 
your readers tell me anything about the history of 
the picture? W. R. 


Cuaurca Patrovace Tavst.—This is similar 
body to that known as the Simeon Trustees (who 
were the subject of severa] communications to your 
columns some years since (see 6" S, x. 229, 315, 
433, 524), in regard to holding the patronage of a 
number of churches in various parts of the country. 
Can any of your readers oblige me with informa- 
tion ting the history and constitution of this 
trust—that is, When and where was it formed ; 
what are the general provisions of the trust under 
which the body was constituted; how did they 
become of the advowsons which they 
now hold ; how are vacancies in their number 
supplied ; what are the names of the present 
members ; and who is their secretary? My pur- 

in asking this information is not controversial ; 

t it seems curious that a body having such a 
large number of benefices in their gift, as appears 
by the ‘Clerical Directory,’ should be so utterly 
ignored in all publications in which Church matters 
are dealt with, such as ‘The Church Year-Book,’ 
&c. I hope, therefore, it will be possible to ascer- 
tain these particulars through 

. 8. B. H. 


Marie Ovrs.—At the coronation of King 
George III. the Mayor and Burgesses of Oxford, 
by charter, claim to serve in office of butlership to 
the king with the citizens of London, with all fees 
thereunto belonging allowed, and to have three 
“maple cups” for their fee ; and also, ex gratid 
regis, a large gilt bowl and cover (‘ Annual 
Register,’ 1761, p. 202). Are these cups still 
retained by the Corporation ; and have they any- 
thing to do with other so-called maple, or mazer, 
cups occasionally seen ? Ww. 


J. H. Monrtmer : CHaRacrers. 
—How many of these did he design and engrave? 
I know of twelve, and what appears to be a title- 
page (undated) with lettering “Nature and 
Genius,” introducing Garrick to the Temple of 
Shakespear ; the other twelve are dated May 20, 
1775. The size is 16 in. by 13in. 

Geo. C.vLow. 

Belsize Avenue, N.W. 


Spurn-pornt.”—Io Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Ser- 
mons,’ Sermon xxiii., ‘ The Good and Evil Tongue,’ 
part ii., see, towards the close of section ii., “ He 
that makes a jest of the words of Scripture......he 
stakes Heaven at spurn-point”? Oan any one 
explain the ‘“‘spurn-point.” It has no capital 
letter in the edition of Tyler, London, -_ 7 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Copsters CALLED “Swons.”—Why in certain 
parts of the country (Hertfordshire, to wit) are 
cobblers called snobs ? 

Joun Caurcaitt SrKes. 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 

[See 7% 8. iv, 127,] 


Barciay’s ‘ Dictionary.’—What was 
the Christian name of the author of Barclay’s 
‘Complete and Universal English Dictionary’? 
The work was published at Liverpool in 1811. 

R. H. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 


M. Yartes.—I have a letter, dated Aug. 31, 
1863, from Wouldham, near Rochester, written by 
the above. Will any autograph collector kindly 
say if the letter is worth keeping, and for what Mr. 
Yates was noted ? mip Pentiy. 

Midland Institute, Birmingham, 


Rayme on Catvinism.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find the rhyme con- 
taining a short and succinct description of Oalvin- 
ism, part of which runs something like this ?— 

You can and you can't, 

You will and you won't ; 

You "Il be damned if you do, 
You ‘ll be damned if you don’t. 


J. B. Freminea. 


How To removes Varnisu.—Will some corre- 
spondent kindly tell me the best way to remove 
hard clear varnish or French polish from oak furni- 
ture made some twenty odd years ? 

H. M. Lu. 


Curist Cross Row Atruanet. (See 4" S. vi. 
367 ; vii. 418.)—It seems worth while to reopen 
this question by noting that, having come across 
the word kruasa, used as the Basque for alphabet, 
in the little ‘Gramera Berria ikasteko Eskualdunec 
mintzatzen Espainoles; 6 sea Nueva Gramatica 
para ensefiar Bascos 4 hablar Espafiol por D. 
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Francisco Jauregui de San Juan’ (Buenos Aires, 
1883), I asked several French Basques to explain 
it to me, as it was otherwise a perfect stranger. I 
learned that it must be a transcription of Castilian 
eruz or French croiz, plus the Basque definite and 
post-positive article a, and that it must refer to 
the custom, formerly existing in Basque schools, of 
beginning the alphabet lesson with the sign of the 
Christian faith, which was also printed at the 
beginning of the alphabet in the books. Canon 
Inchauspe, a learned Basque, author of eight 
volumes described in the ‘‘ Essai d’une Biblio- 
graphie de la Langue Basque, par Julien Vinson” 
(Paris, 1891), and of a utiful translation in 
Souletin prose of the first canto of the Inferno, 
kindly sent me the following note thereon : ‘‘ Dans 
mon enfance on apprenait I’alphabet sur un feuillet 
qui avait une Croix en commengant, avant l’A, et 
on disait croix 4 la Croix, puis A,B, & .” See 
what Littré says in his dictionary about croix as 
meaning alphabet. 
Hevscaro.ocus ANGLICANUS. 
Paris. 


Nomenciator Navatis.”—I remember, some 
quarter of a century ago, examining in the British 
Museum a manuscript having the above title. It 
is a dictionary of English naval terms. I think 
there is more than one copy of it in the national 
collection. Has this work ever been printed? If 
not, it is worthy of the attention of the English 
Dialect Society. There is, I understand, a refer- 
ence to a manuscript bearing this name in the 
*Second Report of the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion,’ p. 45. K. P. D. E. 


Lys Famity or Bassincpourne.—Can any 
—- tell me whether the four brothers of 
illiam Lyn, of Bassingbourne, in 1588, who 
married Elizabeth Stuart, the mother, by a second 
marriage of Cromwell, married and left —- ? 


“ ScHARLACHAN.”—Sir 
Walter Scott, in his novel ‘ The Antiquary ’ (vol. i. 
chap. xxi.), puts these two words into the mouth of 

sterswivel. As I see many contributions in 

your columns on the subject of occult science, I 

hope one of your readers can help me to find out 

if these two words are gibberish, invented by the 

author, or from what source he derived them, and 
whether they have any meaning in our language. 
Grorce Hoorony. 


Hawista pe Ferrers. —From a charter of 
Robert de Ferrers, Junior, Earl of Nottingham 
and second Earl of Derby, granted to Tutbury 
Priory in 1141, we learn that his mother’s name 
was Hawisia, and in other records it is given as 
Hawis and Hadewise. No additional name appears 
in any pedigree I have so farseen, and I am anxious 
to discover of what family this lady was a member, 


and especially to know by what armorial insignia 

they were distinguished. Can any one kindly 

inform me? H, Norris. 
Tamworth, 


Tae Rorat Losirantan Lecion.—I have a 
book entitled ‘ A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
Royal Lusitanian Legion under Sir Robert Wilson,’ 
&c., viii, 346 pp., 8vo., London, for E. Egerton, 
1812, about the author of which I would like to 
know something. 

The book is edited by Ool. William Mayne. 
The “Narrative” is only from pages 29 to 117, 
while most of the text consists of an Appendix 
lettered A—R. Appendix D contains an extensive 
notice of the death of Sir John Moore. In the 
“* Advertisement,” signed William Mayne, he 
speaks of being indebted for the “‘ Narrative” to 
@ young officer, “one of the most meritorious 
Flowers of the corps.” This is evidently a pun 
on the name of Capt. Lillie, of the 60th British 
Infantry, who is mentioned in a MS. note as being 
the author, and who is referred to in the text as 
one of the officers in the expedition. 

The British Museum Catalogue has this rather 
amusingly indexed under ‘‘ Flower” as author, on 
the apparent assumption that the word Flowers in 
the “ Advertisement” was simply a play on the 
word, P. Lee Paituirs. 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir Cornetivs Vermurpen. — This historic 
Datch engineer on English fens in the period of 
James I. and Charles I. and onwards is believed 
by Dr. Smiles (see his ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ 
i. 45) to have died abroad after 1656. much 
desire to learn whether any account of the Ver- 
muyden family exists in other English books. I 
have some reasons for surmising that there are 
descendants in England through a female line. 
Charles Vermuden was a Christ Church B.A. 
in 1661. Smiles records the Parliamentary 
Colonel Cornelius Vermuyden, the eldest son of 
the engineer, resigning his commission and going 
beyond seas in 1645, but reappearing in England 
in 1665 as a member of the Corporation of the 
Bedford Level. Mention is made (Burke's 
‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1849, iii. 247) of lands acquired 
in Sedgmoor by the marriage of a Blake with a 
daughter of Sir Cornelius, the name of Venn enter 
ing, not clearly, into the statement. In the London 
Gazette of February 17, Sub-lieutenant Robert 
Vermuyden Woods, of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
is promoted to be lieutenant. Kantivs, 

Quinta dos Tanquinhos, Madeira. 


Manpracora.—In an old play, a witch gives 
the hero the following advice: “Sow next thy 
vines Mandrage, and ever keepe thine eares open,” 
&c. To what popular superstition does the author 


allude ? J. E. 8. 
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Beplics, 
METRE OF ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 
(s® §, ii’. 288, 337.) 

Earlier in the employment of this metre than 
either Lord Herbert of Cherbury or George 
Sandys was Francis Davison, who at his death 
(probably in or before 1619, according to Mr, 
Bullen, ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’), left in MS. ‘ Divers 
Selected Psalms of David, in verse, of a different 
composure from those used in the Church.’ I 
quote the first stanza of his translation of Psalm 
exxy. from Farr’s ‘Select Poetry ’ (p. 325) :— 

They that their faithe’s foundation lay 
On God the Lord, vnmou’d shall stand, 
Like Sion’s hill, which by Time’s hand 

Can never be brought to decay. 

Examples in a composite stanza occur as early 
as 1561 in William Kethe’s version of the same 
psalm, of which I copy the first stanza from the 
1588 edition :— 

Such as in God the Lord doe trust 
As mount Sion shal firmelie stand : 

And be removed at no hand 

The lord wil count them right and iust, 
so that they shalbe sure : 
for euer to endure, 

Also in William Whittingham’s translation of 
Psalm cxxvii. :— 

Except the Lord the house do make 
and thereunto dos eet his hand 
what men doe builde it cannot stand. 

Likewise in vaine men vndertake 
cities and holds to watch and ward, 
except the lord be their safegard. 

But is not the elegy in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Under- 
woods’ the pattern of Tennyson’s poem ? 
F. Apams. 

In searching for the origin of what is now justl 
called the ‘In Memoriam’ stanza, Ben Some 
should not be overlooked. He died Aug. 6, 1637, 
leaving a considerable amount of MS. verse. 
Part of this collection was the ‘Underwoods: con- 
sisting of Divers Poems,’ which appeared in the 
second folio of 1641. Of these, ‘An Elegy’ is 
written in the stanza in question, and Lieut.-Col. 
Canningham, in his edition of Gifford’s ‘ Jonson,’ 
expresses the opinion that “ Mr. Tennyson must 
have been familiar with this ‘Elegy’ before he 
commenced his ‘In Memoriam.’” The poem 
opens thus :— 

Though beauty be the mark of praise, 
And yours, of whom I sing, be such, 
As not the world can praise too much, 

Yet is 't your virtue now I raise. 

Perhaps it is Spgaeite to say when Jonson 
actually wrote the ‘ Elegy’; but, when we consider 


the troubles from which he suffered towards his 
end, it may be safely inferred that he did not 
write it in his latter days. Thus in all likelihood 


he was at least as early as Sandys (1636) to whom 

Pror. Sxear refers, and it is more than probable 

that he was be‘ore him. Tuomas Bayye. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


I gladly acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
writers who have noticed my query under this 
head. We have now before us three early ex- 
amples of this metre, viz., Sandys’s ‘ Paraphrase 
of Ps. cxxx.’ (published 1636) ; a Luttrell broad- 
side (circ. 1660); and Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
‘Ode’ (1665). It is possible that the late Laureate 
became acquainted with Sandys’s paraphrase in 
Dr. Tennyson’s library at Somersby ; but the pro- 
bability is that Lord Herbert’s poems were intro- 
duced to Tennyson’s notice by Arthur Hallam 
himself. In this latter case there would be a 
peculiar fitness in the choice of the metre in quee- 
tion for the poem which must prove a more en- 
during memorial of Hallam than the marble on 
the western wall of the manor aisle in Clevedon 
Church. We know, on the testimony of the 
elder Hallam, that Arthur in his youth became 
acquainted with, and was an ardent admirer of, the 
best English writers of the period to which Lord 
Herbert’s poems belong ; and specimens of com- 
position in this metre are to be found in the 
volume of ‘Remains’ of Arthur Hallam’s writing 
which his father printed for a memorial among his 
friends. 

It may be well to have in the pages of 
*N. & Qa record of Charles Kingsley’s descri 
tion of this metre. In the criticism of ‘ 
Memoriam’ which he wrote for Fraser’s Magazine 
in 1850 Kingsley pronounced the metre of the 


poem to be 

“so exquisitely chosen, that while the major rhyme in 
the second and third lines of each stanza gives the 
solidity and eelf-restraint required by such deep themes, 
the mournful minor rhyme of each first and fourth line 
~~ leads the ear to expect something beyond, and 
enables the poet's thoughts to wander sadly on, from 
stanza to stanza and poem to poem.” 

F. Jarretr. 


Massacre or Scio (8" §. iii. 387).—Subjoined 
is a short account of the massacre of Scio, or Chios, 
taken from the appendix to ‘Wanderings in 
Greece,’ a work of my father, the late Mr. George 
Cochrane, of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, 
who was in the Greek naval service during the 
latter part of the War of Independence :— 


“T must now refer to one of the most dreadful occur- 
rences of the whole war. The island of Scio, which is 
not far from the mainland of Asia Minor, was at this 
time very flourishing ; it contained 100,000 Greeks, 6,000 
Turks, 68 villages, 300 convents, 700 churches. It appears 
that the inhabitants had been excited by the Ipsariotes,. 
who were the avowed enemies of the Turks, and in the 
month of March, 1822, the psople of the town arose, and 
drove the Turks into the citadel. This news soon flew 
to Constantinople, and Kara Ali was sent with six line- 
of-battle ship, ten frigates, and smaller vessels; and he 
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arrived before this ill-fated place on April 11,1822. He ing to doubtful authority, of a son William, of 
landed several thousand men, and at the same time Broclosby. Idonia Beauchamp left three sons and 
Vehib Pacha, who was in the citadel, made a sortie wit three daughters, but her posterity survived only in 


the garrison. Upon this commenced a scene equal in “ a ° 
wo and bloodshed to the sontaching of Tripsliaza ; | the female line, in the issue of her daughters, Maud 


9,000 persons, of every age and of both sexes, being | Mowbray, Beatrice Montchensey, and Ela Wake. 
slain. On the 16th the disorder was somewhat abated, | These, therefore, are the lines along which to look 
and the Sciotes were taken and chained together like | for the descent, besides that of the heiress of 


cattle ; and by the end of May 25,000 Sciotes had fallen 
victims to the fury of the Turks, and 45,000 had been | Longespée, Margaret de Lacy. HERMENTRUDE 


carried away into slavery. In consequence of this dis- : : 
aster, the Greek islands fitted out a numerous fleet with | Your correspondent Mr. WILLIams oe - 
brulots. Canaris commanded one of them, and, while possible John of Gaunt may have been a descend- 
the Turks were at anchor, attached his vessel to Kara ant of Alice de Laci, and thus of Rosamund Clif- 
Ali’s large vessel of war, which ultimately blew up at ford. This could not have been the case. 

two o'clock in the morning. The Turks were furious at Jobn of Gaunt was the son of Edward III. and 


this, and made fresh attacks upon the poor Sciotes; they | ,,‘:;- . 
hunted them in the villages like wild beasts, so that | Philippa of Hainault. If an ancestress of John of 


by June 19, 1822, th t 1,800 Greek the Gaunt, Alice must have been an ancestress of 
Send ont of a population of 100,600, Such a frightful | either Edward or Philippa. Now Edward and 
destruction of mankind, in so small a spot, is perhaps | Philippa were married in 1329, and in 1322, when 
unparalleled in the annals of history, The account given Alice married Eubolo le Strange, she had had no 
by General Gordon is that, of the 100,000 Greeks of Scio, child She died childless in 1348 as I mea- 
island, my former reply; but whether she had 
must been had children or could not have been an 
“ Brulots” were fire-ships. General Gordon was | ancestress of John of Gaunt. : 
one of the Philhellenic executive committee after| If — 
i mund, so e 
the descent must have been either through 
Revolution, published ia of Philip TV. of Franco (their grand 
ny aes Basit A. Cocurane. | mother), or Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand III. of 
an wt Castile (their great-grandmother). There was no 
Powstt or (8" S. iii. 268, 373). other person through whom they could possibly 
—May I ask for a correction? I wrote Hineon have been descended from Fair Rosamund. 
Efell, and not “Simeon Sfell.” Perhaps my hand-| “ang after all, it does not seem to be an estab- 
was in fault. Eineon and his brother! tished fact (see the reply of Cavon VENABLES) 
Cynric both bore the appellation of Efell, “the that William Longsword, through whom the 
twin.” A Welshman would be horrified with the descent is supposed to have come, was the son of 
words as they now stand. Tuomas WILLIaMs. Dale Rosamund. W. Cass. 


Forre Famity (8 S. iii. 68, 118).—Lieut.-| 7 it rather a bold thing to question a statement 
Col. Furye was killed in action at Sachsenhausen, of HermENTRUDE, and yet it seems permissible to 
July 10, 1760. See despatches of the Marquis of | doubt the assertion that Will de Longespée’s 
Granby, July 14, 1760, to Viscounts Ligonier and | daughter Ida was mother of Hugh Bigod. The 
Barrington, * Hist. MSS. Com., Twelfth Report,’ ‘Lacock Book’ says she married Walter Fitz- 
Appendix, Part V., vol. ii. pp. 219, 220. Robert, I presume one of the Clares (the second 

Heato W. B. Tuomas. Walter as he stands in my notes, with a query). 
ig Certainly she might have married Roger Bigod, 

Joun or Gaunt (8 S. iii, 109, 231, 292).—| but I cannot see how she could have been mother 
Alice (or, more correctly, Aleyse) de Lacy, was| of Hugh. Hugh did homage on his father’s death 
thrice married ; first to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, | in 1221, and he must then have been of age, as he 
secondly, to Sir Ebulo L’Estrange, and thirdly, to | died four years after leaving at least three children. 
Sir Hugh de Fresne. She left no issue, as is| Hugh’s mother, admitting she was Ida, could not 
shown by her Inquisition, 22 Edw. III., 34. Wil-| in 1221 have been more than five-and-twenty. 
tiam, Earl of Salisbury, son of Henry II., had | Her father and mother, it seems clear both from 
issue four sons and four daughters, of whom four Matthew Paris and Hoveden, were not married 
cnly—William, Stephen, Nicholas, and Tdonia | before the death of William d’Evreux, her (Ida’s) 
Beauchamp—left issue. His son William had | mother’s father. Tbe marriage might have been 

sons and two daughters, of whom William | after 1196. I do not think she was the eldest 
and Ela Audley left issue. The two daughters of | child; a she could ee the a 
of a son twenty-one and probably much more 
maurice, both left issue. Nicholas was the father|in 1221. By-the-by, who was Lucia, wife of 
of Agnes, Abbess of Shaftesbury, and also, accord- Robert de Berkeley and neptis of William Eark 
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Sarum, avunculi regis in 6 Hen. IIL? I do 
not think Maud, wife of Will de Beauchamp, was 
daughter of John Fitz-Geoffrey, but of John Fitz- 
John (Fitz-Geoffrey), his son. That John Fitz- 
Geoffrey married Isabel Lacy is expressly stated 
in the ‘ Annales of Ireland’ at the end of Cesnden. 
He was then, apparently, Justice of Ireland, 1248. 
He died in Ireland in 1258; and his son John, 
who married Margery, daughter of Philip Basset, 
lived to 1276. Itseems certain that Richard, who 
succeeded, was this John’s son, and not his brother 
as generally given, for in the Quo Warranto case 
of 7 Ed. I. Richard Fitz-John shows that Shyre, 
Surrey, was given by Hen. III. to his father, John 
Fitz-Geoffrey, but that he inherited Gorneshelve 
from Jobn Fitz-Geoffrey avo predicti Ric. Maud 
Beauchamp seems to have been sister and coheir 
of this Richard, and so (as I think) granddaughter, 
and not daughter, of the John Fitz-Geoffrey who 
married Isabel Lacy. Taomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton, 


Sitver 1s Betts §, iii. 105, 175, 269).— 
The report that the Californian bells, imported from 
Spain by missionaries, are made in part of silver is 

uite in keeping with medieval ideas and practice. 
apy years ago the tone of the chief bell in Ger- 
man Erfurt struck the writer as charming, re- 
calling Shakepeare’s “‘ silver-sweet lovers’ tongues 
by night.” The sexton assured me that this bell, 
baptized “ Maria gloriosa,” and weighing 275 cwt. 
was half silver. My Murray also said that this 


bell “had much of silver in its composition,” but | S 


gave its name as Susanna. I failed to examine its 
inscription, which was said to be :— 
Ich heisse Susanna 
Und treibe die Teufel von danna ! 
The last of great magicians, Theophrastus Para- 
celsus, made a bell of astrological omnipotence, for 
it was compounded of all known metals. These 
were then held to be seven, each symbolical of one 
of the seven planets. Hence this bell, when struck, 
called up the spirits of all the planets, and made 
them subservient to its owner. The seven-fold 
mixture was called electrum, and held to be even 
more potent than electricity has yet proved itself. 
Witness the bell of the sorcerer Virgil, which drove 
crazy all who heard it. J. D. Burcer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Joan or Arc anp Witiiam Tett (8" iii. 
388).—A bibliography of the Tellsage, or Tell 
myth, would take up a considerable space. Your 
correspondent may refer, however, to Baring- 
Gould's ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages’; 
Dr. Buchheim’s edition of Schiller’s ‘ William Tell’ 
(Clarendon Press Series of ‘‘ German Classics ”), 
Vischer’s ‘Die Sage von der Befreiung der 
Waldstatte,’ 1867, and especially to the exhaustive 
statement of the subject in Rilliet’s, ‘ Origines de la 


If your correspondent cares to communicate with 
me, I could give him further information. 

A. Cottixewoop Lee. 
Waltham Abbey. 


An English book which enters into the question 
very fully is Baring-Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages,’ at pp. 113-133, Lond., 1888. 
A French book in which there is a similar exami- 
nation is E. Fournier's ‘L’Esprit dans l’Histoire,’ 
ch. ii. pp. 18, 19, Paris, 1883. There are various 
references to authorities. The same volume also 
has a full examination of the case of Joan of Arc, 
ch. xvii. pp. 121-6. There is a great variety of 
reference to authorities. There is no question here 
as to the existence of Joan of Arc—* Je ne serai 
pas de ceux qui doutent de l’existence de Jeanne 
d’Arc” (p. 121)—but only of the mythical accre- 
tions :— 

* De nos jours l’on a douté de l’aventure, et l'on a fort 
bien fait, 4 mon sens, Il y a tant de choses qui 
prouveraient au besoin qu'elle ne dut pas étre, si peu qui 
témoignent qu'elle est authentique.’’—P. 123. 

Ep. 


1. Joan of Arc.—The St. James’s Magazine, xiii., 
has a chapter entitled ‘ Historic Misrepresenta- 
tions,’ which may be of service to your corre- 
spondent. 

2. William Tell_—Dr. Ludwig Hausser, in his 
*Die Sage vom Tell,’ proves thata person named Tell 
existed, but that the incidents commonly connected 
with him have been borrowed from the Icelandic 
agas. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


The following cutting is from the Echo of Tues- 
day, May 23, and seems an appropriate reply to 
the query of your correspondent :— 


“(1) No public records of the time (1307) mention 
him, but only Gruttli and his three associates, Furst, 
Arnold de Melcthal, and Stauffmacher. (2) There isa 
perfect chronicle of the Bailiffs of Altorf, but the name 
of Gessler is not among them, and no Bailiff of Altorf 
was murdered after 1300. (3) A governor of the fortress 
was shot dead with an arrow by a peasant in revenge, in 
1296, on Lake Lowertz, not on Lake Schweitz. The 
legend of Tell is based on this event. (4) Not till the 
end of the fourteenth century did Swiss bistorians men- 
tion this legend. (5) Tell is a nickname, from Toll 
(German) applied to a prattler or visionary enthusiast, 
(6) The ‘ apple’ story is told of Egil and King Nidung; 
and in Norway of King Olaf and Eindridi; and in the 
Faroe Isles of Geyti and Harald ; also of Joki, the Danish 
hero, and Harald; and in England of William of 
Cloudesley and King Henry IV., in the ballad of Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley. 
(7) The Canton of Schuyz, in August, 1890, ordered the 
story of Tell to be expunged (as being non-historical, and 
legendary only) from the school-books of the Canton.— 
Edw. Geo. Mills.” 

W. R. 


Cuavucer’s “Sritzon” (8 §S. iii. 126, 249, 
293).—I must tender my thanks to Pror. SKEaT 


Confédération Suisse, Histoire et Légende,’ 1869, 


for having shown me how far behind the age I am, 
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and for referring me to his edition of the ‘ Minor 
Poems,’ with which I am unacquainted. My idea 
that the Anglo-Latin writers had not been suffi- 
ciently taken into account was formed during a 
sal of some of their works a few years ago, 
and in some measure confirmed by finding no note 
referring to Alanus de Insulis on 1}. 137 of the 
‘Legend of Good Women,’ edited by Prof. Skeat 
in 1889. I shall be grateful to Pror. Sxear if he 
will explain how the passage he quotes from Hof- 
mann’s ‘ Lexicon Universale’ fixes the identity of 
Bernard the Monk. The chief evidence in favour 
of St. Bernard appears to be that a proverbial 
saying to this effect, which may have originated 
from the in question, existed after the 
time of Chaucer, and in the seventeenth century 
was applied by Hofmann to St. Bernard, as the 
test of the Bernards. Chaucer begins his 
logue to the ‘Legend of Good Women’ by 
speaking of the “Ioye in heven and peyne in 
helle,” and states that those who tell of these 
things do so only on hearsay; and then remarks : 


Bernard the Monk ne saugh nat al, parde. 


Now this is not icularly applicable to any of 
the works of St. Bernard, but is singularly appo- 
site when applied to the ‘De Contemptu Mundi’ 
of Bernard of Morlaix, which commences with an 
elaborate and minute description of the joys of 
heaven and the pains of hell, occupying some 
seven or eight hundred lines. 

Again, Was it usual to speak of St. Bernard as 
Bernard the Monk? He was a monk, in the strict 
sense of the word, for a very short time, being or- 
dained abbot within two years after his admission as 
anovice toCiteaux. Theepithet seems rather used to 
mark a distinction between the monk and the saint. 

Chaucer could have no object in speaking slight- 
ingly of St. Bernard ; but in the cause of “‘ Good 
Women” he had every reason to cast discredit on 
Bernard of Morlaix, whose strictures on the ladies 
of his day are exceedingly severe. Even if it can 
be proved that a proverb of this kind existed 
before the time of Chaucer, is it not much more 
likely to have had reference to the poet who drew 
80 largely on his imagination than to the orthodox 
and universally credited father of the Church? 
Although the fame of Bernard of Morlaix has been 
almost eclipsed by that of his greater contemporary, 
his poem was by no means unknown in the Middle 

(see references in Fabricius, ‘ Bibliotheca 
et L. Lat.,’ 1734). It was printed in 1557, and 
four times reprinted within the next century. 

It is somewhat singular that at the present day, 
whilst the works of St. Bernard are comparatively 
unread, portions of the poem of the humble monk 
have found their way into the bymn-books of 
almost every sect. E. 8. A. 


“Stilbon,” in the passage quoted by E. S. A. 
from John of Salisbury (‘ Entheticus,’ i. 211), has 


nothing to do with the Megariau philosopher wy 
but refers to Mercury, whose planet is so called 
Marcianus Capella in another part of the boo 
from which John borrows one substance of this 
part of his poem (viii. § 851). For other examples 
of this use see Liddell and Scott, s.v. criABwv. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light on 
the source of the anecdote told of Chilon by John, 
‘ Policr., i. 5, from which Chaucer seems to have 
derived his story of “Stilbo, that was a wys 
ambassadour ” ? J. W. 


Pror. Sxeat quotes ‘ Pardoner’s Tale,’ group 
C, L 603. Will the Professor kindly define th 
edition from which he quotes ? A. H. 


Forx-Tate (8 §. iii. 308, 337).—Hans Sachs 
(1494-1576) assures us that in Schlaraffenland the 
fish remain still to be caught, roast fowls, geese, and 
pigeons fly into the mouths of those who are too 
idle to catch them, and cooked pigs run about with 
knives in their backs, so that everybody may help 
himself :— 

Die Fisch’ in Teichen und in Seen 

Am Ufer stehn sie alle still, 

Man fangt, so viel man immer will. 
Auch fliegen um, ihe kénnt es glauben 
Gebrat’ne Hubner, Gans’ und Tauben 
Wie sie zu fi ist zu faul 

Dem fliegen schnurr! sie in das Maul. 


Die Sau’ alljabrlich wohl gerathen 

Sie gehn umber und sind gebraten, 

Ein Messer steckt in ihrem Riicken, 

Der erste nimmt die besten Stiicken 
Stekt drauf das Messer wieder ein 

Und liisst auch andern was von Schwein. 

Before Sachs, however, in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, we English had our ‘ Land of 
Cokaygne,’ and there 

The gees, irostid on the spitte, 
Fleegh to that abbai, god hit wot, 
And gredith “Gees! al hote! al hote!” 
Hi bringeth garlek gret plente 
The best idight that man mai ge. 
The leuerokes that beth cuth, 
Lightith adun to manis muth, 
Idight in stu ful swithe wel, 
Pudrid with gilofre and canel. 
Sr. Switarm. 


LooKING FROM UNDER Brent Hitt” (8 §. 
iii, 209).—It strikes me that ‘‘looking from 
under brent hill” is the very opposite of the 
*‘sullen, frowning [look] of one in ill humour.” 
“Brent” means without a wrinkle. Thus, 
of John Anderson, in his palmy days, Burns 
says, his “locks were like the raven” and his 
“bonnie brow was brent” (without a wrinkle). 
Gazing from under brent hill is looking fondly 
at another, as a loving person does when 
turns his eyes upwards and gazes in silent admira- 
tion. In what Milton calls “ heavenly contempla- 
tion” child angels and saints so gaze with up- 
turned eyes. E. Copnam Brewer. 
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James Hentaorn Topp, D.D. (8 S. ii. 208, separating the adverb by from the verb; it ought 
314).—In his brief but interesting rejoinder to my | to qualify passes. Such inaccuracies as the above 
note, Mr. Pickrorp unintentionally deprives Dr. | are inevitable. You must be a very dull writer 


Todd of a day in his earthly pilgrimage. June 28, 
not June 27, 1869, was the precise date of Dr. 
Todd’s death. I copy the following from Dr. 
Leeper’s invaluable little ‘ Historical Handbook of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin,’ 1891, p. 102 :— 

“A monument has been erected in the churchyard to 
the memory and over the remains of James Henthorn 
Todd, 8.F.T.C.D., Precentor of the Cathedral. A large, 
well-executed Irish Cross, erected by his brothers and 
sisters, marks the grave, with the following inscription : 

Jesus Soter Salvator, 
In Memoriam 
Jacobi Henthorn Todd, 8.T.P., 
Hojusce Ecclesiw Preecentoris, 
Collegii SS, Trinitatis juxta Dublin, 
E sociis, 
Fratres et sorores mzrentes posuere, 
Nat. Ap. 23, mpocev. ob. June 28, 
MDCCOLXIX. 

In the list of clerical interments in or near the 
Cathedral (p. 113), July 2nd, 1869, is given as the 
date of Dr. Todd’s burial. 

By the way, the use of the double same meaning 
substantive in the inscription occurs to me as 
rather unusual. Were they linked together as 
word-symbols of Greek and Latin (or Eastern and 
Western) Christianity? But cwryp is given in 
Roman letters and is orthodox Ciceronian. 

J. B. 8. 

Manchester, 


A Morro ror THeatricat Manacers §, 
iii. 106, 315).—I cannot but smile, in the midst of 
so many remarks upon, and feverish anxieties to 
establish, the accuracy of language, to see con- 
stantly their utter inefficacy. I imagine that 
nobody will say that Dr. Johnson, although he 
was taught at school very thoroughly the Latin 
language, did not attain to the writing of English 
generally with very great grammatical accuracy. 
Yet here we have been blundering in such manner 
as to render one or two readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ quite 
— or fancying they are puzzled, about what 

e means to say. “ The stream of Time...... passes 
without injury by the adamant of Shakspere.” 
Johnson never meant to convey that “the stream 
of time” suffered any injury from Shakspere’s 
adamant, but that the adamant could not be hurt 
either by “the stream of time” or the imber edax 
of friend Horace. It is only the ordo is wrong. 
If Johnson had written, ‘‘ The stream of Time 
+-++.-passes by, without injury [to] the adamant of 
Shakspere,” there would be nothing to remark upon. 
insert to; but if omitted the same senseis conveyed. 
What chance is there that the general public will 
speak English with scientific accuracy when a sig- 
nally practised and competent pen such as Johnson’s 
conveys an erroneous impression by so small a slip as 


indeed if you can escape falling into such in- 
advertencies as this of Johnson. The mind is, 
or ought to be, full of its theme, and in the freedom 
of expressing it will occasionally leave behind a some- 
thing that may be misread alike by the incompetent 
or over critical. To express yourself well you have 
to be fully kindled by your thought; to attain 
minuteness of accuracy you must be thinking 
only of the words. To achieve the latter is the 
best possible recipe for dulness of thought,—it 
ensures it. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, Eesex. 


AmsrosE Gwivett (8 §S. ii. 447, 535; iii. 
56, 116, 192).—I have another reference for this 
or a similar story to a work entitled ‘ Remarkable 
Events in the History of Man,’ by Dr. Joshua 
Watts. A youth, condemned for murder of a 
boatswaip, was hung, but taken away by his 
friends and recovered, put on board ship, and after- 
wards met the boatswain, who had been taken 
away by the press-gang. Harpric Morpayry. 


Tyixc Srraw To a Srreet-poor iii. 
327).—This custom also prevails in Staffordshire, 
and means, “ Thrashing done here.” 

J. 

Water Orton. 


Titne-Barns (8" §. ii. 246, 330, 397, 475 ; iii. 
16, 314).—Asa former lay brother of the Abbey of 
St. Mary of Beaulieu, Hants, I must ask your 
leave to correct the statements of Y. T. at the last 
reference. The barn alluded to never was a tithe- 
barn; it has no connexion with St. Lawrence ; and 
it is in anything but a good state of preservation. 
That it is, or was, large, and is still picturesque, is, 
however, correct. The barn was not a tithe-barn, 
seeing that the abbey owned not the tithes merely 
of Beaulieu, of which there never were any, but 
the whole fee simple of the manor. The barn 
was used for storing the whole of the produce of 
their corn-lands on their farms of St. ) Pomme 
Clobb, Bergerie, Gius, Warren, Thorns, Beck, and 
Sowley. 1 give the names on account of their 
quaintness and the strange mixture of Anglo-Nor- 
man and technical English. All the names con- 
note some recognizable characteristic save “Clobb,” 
a word to which I never was able to attach any- 
thing more than an appellative signification. The 
barn in question is at St. Leonard’s (not St, Law- 
rence’s) Grange, some four miles from the abbey. 
It was originally a splendid building, about 210 
feet long and 70 feet wide, and would hold, pro- 
bably, 4,000 quarters of grain stacked in the straw. 
So far from its being now in a good state of pre- 
servation, scarce anything remains but the two 


the above. All error, if any exist, resides here in 


gable-end walls, which are fairly intact. The roof 
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went centuries ago. It must have been a noble 
piece of eee. The southern side wall is 
almost entirely gone ; but part of the northern wall 
remains, and forms one side of a large modern barn, 
built inside the space formerly occupied by the 
old one, and covering just one-fourth thereof. 
There is an interesting little chapel at St. Leonard’s 
Grange, of which the roof is gone, but the walls are 
fairly intact. Both barn and chapel are apparently 
thirteenth century work. W. D. GatnsForp. 


I have a recent work on ‘Gothic Architecture,’ 
by E. Corroyer, edited by Walter Armstrong, 
which devotes several pages to barns (with eleva- 
tions, ground plans, and sections) on the Continent, 
and mentions that when large and important, 
tithe-barns had two stories, as at Provins, of which 
a side view is given showing both the lower and 
upper range of windows. I am a little curious to 
know if any two-storied tithe-barns are to be found 
in England, or if there are any records of such struc- 
tures having ever existed in any part of Great Britain. 
Same authority adds that granaries, or “ greniers 
@abondance,” were often built with three stories, 
and illustrates the one of Abbey of Vauclair as a 
very interesting example. J. Baoyati. 


A Preposirion FoLLoweD By a Ciavse 
S. ii. 488; iii. 112, 298).— Will you kindly allow 
me to explain that I had no intention to criticize 
Shakespeare? I borrowed the line from ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ for want of a modern instance, 
Mr. Warp is right in thinking that I find no fault 
with Byron ; but he is not aware that the famous 
scrap of Byron’s verse has its analogue in Shake- 

’s prose: “Whom I serve above is my 
master” (‘ All’s Well,’ II. iii. 261). I rather like 
this construction ; but I should blame Byron had 
he imitated the following: “Him we serve’s away” 
(‘Ant. and Cleop.,’ III. i. 15), ‘‘ Him I accuse 
hath entered” (‘Coriol.,’ V. vi. 6)—and written 
“Them the gods love die young.” ADAMANT. 


Wa. Westatt, A.R.A. (7" S. xii. 166),.—His 
marriage is thus recorded in the London Magazine, 
October, 1820, vol. ii. p. 467:— 

“Sept. 2. At Kendal, Wm. Westall, Esq., of the Royal 
Academy, to Ann, youngest daughter of the Rev. R. 
Sedgwick, of Dent.” 

Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Eripnayy Orrerixe (8 §. iii. 347).—On 
January 6, 1332, in the chapel of Wallingford 
Castle, “according to ancient custom,” King 
Edward III. presented an oblation of “one florin 
of Florence, with frankincense and myrrh, in 
memory of the Three Kings, 3s.” I have not 

d any earlier notice than this, which occurs 
on the Wardrobe Account for 8-9 Edward IIL., 


one similar to this, though on the occasion of one 
Epiphany he feeds “as many poor as can be 
found” in the hall at Windsor, and offers the 
weight and measure of his children in wax “ for 
their welfare ” (Close Roll, 28 Hen. IIL). 
HERMENTRUDE. 


We tts §. iii. 167).—If A. O. 
will refer to p. 38, ‘ Records of the Manor, Parish, 
and Borough of Hampstead,’ by F. T. Baines, C.B., 
which he will find at the British Museum or Guild- 
hall Library, I think he will find the information 
he requires. A. W..Goutp. 

Staverton, West Hampstead, 


Oxe Pounp Scots or 1560 (8* S. iii. 348).— 
The pound Scots was originally of the same value 
as the English; but after 1355 it gradually 
sank, until in 1600 it was but one-twelfth of the 
value of the English pound, and was therefore 
worth ls. 8d. It was divided into twenty shillings, 
each worth an English penny. 

Oswatp, 0.S.B. 

‘Tae Preasant History or tHe Kine 
Lorp Bicop or Bunear’ iii. 207).—A 
sentence in S ’s ‘Historie of Great Britaine’ 
(ed. 1623) tends to show that the Earl of Norfolk’s 
submission to Henry II. occurred in one of the 
earliest years of taat monarch’s reign. Speed says : 
“So justly dreadfull did the growing puissance of this 
young monarch [Henry II.] »ppeare to his greatest 
enemies, that Hugh By-god Earle of Norfolke, who had 
potent meanes to doe mischiefe, rendred hie Castle to be 
at his disposall.”—P. 502. 

This took place before the year 1158, Henry’s reign 
having begun in 1154. J. F. Mansercu, 

Liverpool. 


Lixpsay anp Crawrorp (8" §. iii. 388).—Sir 
Walter Lindsay, Preceptor of Torphichen, was 
Grand Master of the Knights of Jerusalem within 
Scotland, and hence the title Lord St. Joho. He 
bore Gu., a fesse chequy ar. and az., in chief a 
St. George’s cross. All John’s (sixth Earl of Crau- 
ford) children died in infancy. He wassaid to have 
been son of John, first Lord Lindsay of the Byres 
(fl. 1445). R. 
A. H. will find the information that he seeks in 
Lord Lindsay’s ‘ Lives of the Lindsays.’ See vol. i. 

. 180 et eqq., edition 1849. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


Monastic Rutes iii. 387).—I am not 
aware of anything in the Cistercian statutes 
allotting parochial duties to any of the monks. 
The ‘‘ surrounding hamlets” were looked after by 
the parochial clergy. In 1467 Joan Bradshaw was 
dying in the house of her son-in-law at the west 


61/8,Q.R. Henry IIL, who records his oblations gate of Fountains Abbey, in the parish of William 


™M great number and variety, does not mention | Saule, perpetual vicar of the prebend of Given- 
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dale, in Ripon Minster. As he could not just then 
be found, her daughter asked John Exilby, perp. 
vic. of preb. of Thorp, in the same church, if he 
would go, who, being broken down by old age and 
infirmity, gave fraternal commission and plenary 
power to some monk of Fountains to administer 
the sacraments to the dying woman, for that time 
only. Two monks accordingly did so, and the 
woman died the same night. The abbot wished 
that she should be buried at Fountains, but the 
Chapter of Ripon claimed her as their parishioner, 
and her body was brought by parishioners who had 
been her neighbours and by some of the servants 
of Fountains Abbey to Ripon Minster, and there 
buried (‘Ripon Chapter Acts,’ Surtees Society, 


pp. 223-5). 

This well illustrates the relations between a 
great abbey and a great collegiate and parochial 
ebarch. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


** ALe-paocER” (8 iii. 387), contayning 
some two or three pounds of yron in the bylte,” 
was doubtless such an instrument as is described 
in the following lines :— 

His puissant sword unto his side, 
Near his undaunted heart was tied, 
With basket-hilt, that would hold broth, 
And serve for fight and dinner both, 
In it he melted lead for bullets. 
And could have warmed ale, if he had a mind to. 


This sword a dogger had, his page, 
That was but little for his age : ' 


It was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging. 
Just so. A man who carried such a sword at 
his back would scarcely be satisfied with a stick in 
his hand. In robberies a dagger would be more 
likely to be used. than a sword, hence it might 
stupidly be called a “filchman,” as many of the 
epithets used by Nash and such writers were un- 
doubtedly stupid and coined for the occasion. The 
satirist seems to say, “ Here is one of your fine 
——- going about armed more like a thief or 
esperado than anything else.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


We may, if we like, take ale here in the sense 
of “ale-house.” Hence the explanation of the 
compound in the ‘N. E. D.’ as a dagger “ worn 
for use in ale-house brawls.” The quotation given 
by Dr. Murray is decisive of the meaning :— 

“1589, Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 8. He that drinkes 
with cutters, must not be without his ale dagger.” 


F, Apams. 
Jupces’ Ropes : Counsgts’ Gowns (8" 8. iii, 


127, 193, 312).—The following brief description 
of the forensic costume of a serjeant-at-law some 


two hundred years earlier than the OK 4 
| 


communication on the subject given by Mr. T. 


Temrany at the second reference above cited may, 
perhaps, be acceptable to some of the readers of 
‘N. 

“Thomas Yonge, the person herein referred to, was a 
native of Bristol and was appointed Recorder of that 
Borough in 1463. In that year he was engaged by the 
Rector and Churchwardens of St. Ewens, in the Town 
(now destroyed) to conduct a euit against one John Sharp 
for the recovery of certain rents, in which he was suc- 
cessful. During the course of the proceedings in this 
case Mr. Yonge was summoned to take the degree of 
Serjeant-at-Law, and the next day was appointed a 
King’s Serjeant, The following account is given of his 
official robes on bis appearance in court apparently for 
the first time after attaining that degree. In a 
memorandum it is written, ‘then come vp our seid Mr, 
Thomas Yonge, arrayed yn a long blue gowne, vngurd, 
with a scarlet hode [? hood] vnrolled, and one stand 
Roon [? nt Cap of scarlet, as the custom is for 
jeants to go.’ In 1468 Serjeant Yong was appointed one 
of the Justices of the Common Pleas, and he died in 
1476.”"—‘ Church Warden’s Accounts for St. Ewen’s, 
Bristol,’ Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society, vol. xv. pp. 175 n., 227. 


Joun Macieay, 
Clifton, Bristol, 


Otp Guoves: Denny Famity (8" §. iii. 324), 
—There must be errors here which probably some 
correspondent versed in genealogy will put right. 
I suppose that ‘‘ Edward Denny, Esq., son of Sir 
Anthony” should read “Sir Edward Denny, 
grandson of Sir Anthony.” 

Edward was knighted in 1587, made Baron 
Denny of Waltham in 1604, and Earl of Norwich 
in 1626. Perhaps the Denny to whom Charles I. 
gave the scarf was Sir William, a Royalist and an 
author, who was made a baronet in 1642; but I 
am not aware that he was a descendant of Sir 
Anthony. I. C. 

Loughton, 


Misuse oF Scientiric Terms (8" S. iii. 286). 
—It is indeed sad to find that the ‘‘ outrageous 
misuse ” of sphere which disturbs Mr. E. Learox- 
BuLeyKinsorr has been sapping the sense of the 
language for centuries. Those newspapers are 
actually backed in their ignorance by such writers 
as Shakespeare, Milton, Keble, and Tennyson, to 
say nothing of any others, and they get encourage 
ment from dictionary-makers, who are, Prof. Skeat 
included, so disregardful of etymology as to define 
sphere after this fashion : “ A globe, orb, circuit of 
motion, province or duty.” All this must be very 
trying to a scholar unless he happen to agree 
with Archbishop Trench that, — 

“Tt is not of necessity that a word should always be 
considered to root itself in its etymology and to draw its 
life-blood from thence. It may so detach itself from this 
as to have aright to be regarded independently of it: and 


thus our weekly newspapers commit no absurdity in calk 
ing themselves ‘journals’; we involve ourselves in ™ 
real contradiction, speaking of a ‘quarantine’ of five 
ten, or any number of days more or fewer than forty.”— 


+ | ‘The Study of Words,’ p. 92. 
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I will add a few quotations, to show what a bad 
example some of our standard writers have set to 
journalists; indeed these latter unfortunate 
creatures must often produce their articles too 
rapidly to find time for improving on the English 
of the authors from whom I shall draw my in- 
stances :— 

You would lift the moon out of her sphere. 
* Tempest,’ II. i, 183. 
Certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 11, i. 153. 
The star moves not but in his sphere. 
* Hamlet,’ 1V. vii. 15. 
Mystical dance, which yonder starry sphere 
Of planets and of fix’d, in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest. * Paradise Lost,’ v. 620. 
Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart. 
* Christian Year,’ Twenty-fourth Sunday 
after Trinity. 
She was the daughter of a cottager 
Out of her sphere. ‘ Walking to the Mail.’ 
But thou wilt never move from hence 
The sphere thy fate allots : 
Thy latter days increased with pence 
Go down amongst the pote, 
* Will Waterproof,’ 

But enough of this. In no case in these cita- 
tions does sphere mean “a round ball,” which 
Mr. Leatoy-Bienxkinsorr seems to think it must 
ever signify. 

I should like to draw attention to the fact that 
Trench uses “from thence” and Tennyson “ from 
hence.” Unless I mistake, such behaviour as that 
has, ere now, been unfavourably commented on in 
‘N. & Q.’ Sr. 


Mr. Leaton-BLenkinsopp must expect those 
who are content to take words in common use, 
when they are not vulgar, after the suggestion of 

si volet usus, 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norms loquendi, 
of the ‘ Ars Poetica,’ to challenge his statement, 
as well as to offer some remarks upon his own ex- 
pression. 

There is such a word as bombino in Low Latin. 
I am aware also of the more classical bombilo, or 
more properly bombito, which means to hum like 

But how can bees hum in vacuo, where 
there are no vibrations of air, which are essential 
to sound ? Ep. MarsHatt. 


Mr. Leaton-Biexxinsorr hits a blot. Euclid 
has suffered much from writers and talkers. Thus, 
what is more common than “a great point” and 
“stretching a point,”—expressions ridiculous when 
= to that which has neither parts nor magni- 
ude, Again, how often ‘‘ broad lines” are men- 
tioned, to say nothing of “the thin red line”; 
but what nonsense is this to people who know that 
@ line is length without breadth ; or what more 


common than ‘ the r half,”—when a half is 
the result of an equal division into two parts, 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


Prenat Laws §. iii. 188, 213, 276).—Can 
any one tell me, in regard to this point, whether 
the ringleaders of the Bonny Muir rioters (I think 
their names were Hardy and Wilson) were or 
were not beheaded alive at Stirling in 1819 or 
1820? My authority was an old guide-book to 
Stirling. C. R. L, Frercaer. 

M College, Oxford. 


‘‘Dimancne DE Quasimopo” (8" §. iii. 409). 
—The phrase quasi modo geniti occurs in ‘ Piers 
the Plowman,’ B. xi. 196, C. xiii. 110. My note 
on the passage explains that the reference is to the 
First Sunday after Easter, “ because, in the Sarum 
Missal, the Office for that day begins with the 
text 1 Pet. ii. 2: “Quasi modo geniti infantes, 
rationabile sine dolo lac concupiscite.” I give the 
reference to the passage in my ‘‘ Index I.” 

Watrter W. 


So called from the first word of the introit 
in the mass for the day: “Quasi modo geniti 
infantes, rationabile sine dolo lac concupiscite.” 
The Vulgate version of this exhortation of St. 
Peter (1 Ep. ii. 2) bas ‘‘Sicut modo” in place 
of “Quasimodo.” For an English analogue I may 
adduce “ Stir-up Sunday,” the twenty-fifth Sunda: 
after Trinity, the collect for which day begins wi 
the words “ Stir-up.” F, Apams. 


The “ introitus” on the Sunday begins: “ Quasi 
modo geniti infantes,” from 1 Pet. ii. Brady’s 
*Clavis Calendaria,’ vol. i., Lond., 1815, p. 316, 
has: ‘*‘ Quasi modo’ is another name for this 
Sunday, which frequently occurs in old records. 
‘ Festi (?) Quasi modo geniti,’ being the first words 
of the ancient introit, or hymn for mass on this 
day ; and it is to be remembered that in former 
ages, all Sundays throughout the year, not high 
festivals, had names assigned to them from the 
like cause.” Ep. MarsHALt, 

[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


Excenprure” (8 iii. 384).—I have dis- 
covered this word in an English dictionary after 
all. It is given, as old French, in Cassell’s ‘ En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary,’ 1884, and is there said to 
mean “the act of begetting or generation.” This 
is not quite the sense in which the word is used 
by Mr. Sala and Chaucer; but Chaucer's use of 
the word appears not to have been known to the 
compiler of the ‘Enc. Dict.’ W. F. Watrer. 


Novet Notions or Heratpry (8" S. iii. 366). 
—There is plenty of material for a supplement to 
Lower’s ‘ Curiosities of Heraldry.’ I was recently 
in an old manor house in the Midlands, and noted 
that the crest of a former owner (a blue eagle) dis- 


played over some of the doors had been covered 
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with gold leaf, to enhance the effect, doubtless. 
After this it was not surprising to find the oak 
panels had been painted. Some of our seal en- 
gtavers could tell a few anecdotes of requests for 
coats of arms to be altered to please the fancy or 
gratify the ambition of their customers. Cussans 
speaks of an ambassador to Washington (Mr. 
rampton) having his arms copied by the Ameri- 
cans upon their carriages, because they admired 
the pattern. J. BaGnatt. 
Water Orton, 


Postit (8™ S. iii. 408).—Reference to the index 
to Dyce’s ‘Skelton’ gives the passage at once. 
“To postell upon a kyry ” is the 755th line of ‘Colyn 
Cloute’; and the phrase is duly explained in the 
notes. Watter W. Skear. 


WeEsTMORLAND AND Witts (7% 
S. v. 348, 434).—The Westmorland wills referred 
to at the second reference, from the Carlisle 
Diocesan Register, only relate to that part of 
Westmorland which was in the ancient diocese of 
Carlisle. The whole of the 130 wills, ranging in 
date from 1350 to 1390, are now in the press, and 
will be shortly published by Mr. Titus Wilson, 
Kendal, as one of the extra volumes of the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society, under the title ‘ Testamenta 
K arleolensia.’ V. 


Encines with Pappigs,” a.p. 1699 (8 
iii. 388).—1682 is the earliest date recorded for 
the application in Great Britain of paddle-wheels 
to the propulsion of vessels, in which year Prince 
Rupert's state barge was propelled by paddle- 
wheels. 

As regards the pamphlet by Jonathan Hulls, 
— in London in 1737, it would appear that 

uring the previous year Hulls obtained a patent 
for an atmospheric engine for moving a boat by a 
steam engine, or rather “for the application of 
the atmospheric engine to actuate or propel a boat 
by paddles for towing vessels in and out of 
rivers and harbours.” Hulls’s proposal was also to 
drive a fan or wheel at the stern of a boat by a 
steam engine working a series of pulleys with 
straps or ropes passing over them ; and there were 
arrangements for preventing a back motion of the 
stern wheel. 

I am indebted for these particulars to Mr. Henry 
Sandham’s paper read before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1885. 

Everarp Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The apparatus referred to by Mr. Hyves is 
doubtless that of Thomas Savery, the inventor of 
one of the earliest forms of steam pumping engines, 
who made known his ‘ Art of Rowing Ships in 
Calms’ in a 4to, tract printed in London in 1698. 
The paddles were actuated by a capstan in the hold 


of the vessel, over which was a crown wheel gearing 
into a spare pinion or “‘ trundle-head,” as Savery 
called it, on the paddle-shaft, and the design was 
simple and practicable. 

The original tract is very rare, and I quote 
from an admirable facsimile reprint, produced by 
my friend Mr. R. B. Prosser. The idea of using 
paddle-wheels is older than Savery’s time. I have 
before me two curious engraved Dutch broadsides, 
of the years 1653 and 1654, illustrating the “‘ sub- 
marine boat” of M. Duson, likewise impelled 
a paddle-wheel. This contrivance was intend 
to destroy a hostile fleet, and the projector had 
hopes of going in his craft in ten weeks to the 
East Indies and back. 

It is a common delusion that a description of a 
boat impelied by paddles is to be found in Vitru- 
vius, and at first sight an engraving in the early 
editions (I quote from the ‘Giunta’ of 1522) gives 
countenance to the idea at once dispelled by the 
heading of the chapter, ‘Qua ratione rheda vel 
navi peractum iterdimetimur.” The paddle-wheel 
placed in the centre of the boat merely serves to 
give motion to a series of toothed wheels by which 
the speed of the vessel is measured. 

Papin, in his ‘Traité de plusieurs Nouvelles 
Machines’ (Paris, 1698), speaks of a machine 
made in London by the Prince Palatine Robert, 
in which oars fixed on the two ends of an axis were 
driven round by horses so successfully that the 
boat thus impelled rapidly passed the king’s barge 
with its sixteen oars. And, moreover, Papin pro- 

to drive a boat so fitted by steam. A little 
research would, I feel sure, elicit other early notices 
of paddle- wheels. J. Evior Hopexiy. 


Dispin’s Soxes (8 S. iii. 307, 375).—Mr. 
Marsgatt's reply does not quite answer my 
query. I wish to know in what year the song 
‘True Courage’ first appeared in print. J. D. 


Works or Kise Atrrep §. iii. 347).— 

I have a copy of the Jubilee Edition of the whole 

works of King Alfred the Great. It was — 

and published for the Alfred Committee by Messrs. 

J. F. Smith & Co., Oxford and Cambridge, 1852. 
Lezson Prince. 


I may mention incidentally that the Illustrated 
London News of Oct. 27, 1849, records the jubilee 
observances, and gives an illustration of the 
“ Alfred medal” then struck. I believe that the 
Grammar School at Wantage was founded as a suit- 
able memorial of the event. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Sitver Swan (8" S. iii. 387, 417).—Knight of 
the Swan is a family order of the house of Toni, 
and is also an order of the King of Prussia, 
Emperor of Germany, as Duke of Cleves and of 
Brandenburg. The real history is entangled with 
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a favourite romance of the Middle Ages, ‘The | 
Knight of the Swan.’ The real Knight of the} 
Swan was Roger de Toni, or d’Espagna, a great | 
Crusader, standard-bearer of Normandy, who 
delivered Catalonia from the Moors. He married 
the Princess Godbilda. A descendant, Godhilda | 
de Toni, was wife of Baldwin de Bouillon, King of | 
Jerusalem. Although the ladies of the house #) 
Toni appear to have conveyed into female branches 
the knighthood of the Swan, the English Queen 
Godhilda could not have so conveyed the order 
to the houses of Bouillon, Cleves, and Branden- 
burg. She was not an heiress, nor had she any 
issue. This, however, is the only alliance between 
the houses of Toni and Bouillon. Stimulated by 
a favourite romance of the Knight of the Swan 
(of which copious particulars will be found in the 
second series of Baring-Gould’s ‘ Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages’), in 1440 Frederick II. of Bran- 
denburg founded an Order of the Swan, and the 
same idea was taken up by the Duke of Cleves, 
from whom the King of Prussia claimed succession, 
and it is enrolled among the Prussian orders. The 
Toni Chivaler au Cygne will be found in the 
Caerlaverock Roll. Lord Lindsay (‘ Lives of the 
Lindsays’) says that his house bore the swan, and 
Wynkyn de Worde and Caxton published the 
legend of the knight, dedicated to Edward, Duke 
of Buckingham, as representing the Knight of the 
Swan (Gould, p. 326). The origin of the title is 
obscure, but myths as to swans and swan-maidens 
(for which also see Gould, p. 313) were prevalent 
among the Norse, the ancestors of the Norman 
Tonis, The attribution of the swan myth to the 
house of Bouillon was posterior to the Tonis ; but 
still it is referred to as early as 1180, for William 
of Tyre says that many believed the fable that 
Godfrey of Bouillon had his origin from a swan. 
Hype 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Walt Whitman: a Study. By John Addington 
Symonds. (Nimmo.) 

AvTosiocRaPHIcAL rather than biographical are the 
contents of Mr. Symonds’s book. Unconsciously, per- 
haps, Mr. Symonds fills the greater part of his volume 
with analyses and disquisitions upon subjects that occu- 
pied a far larger share of his own thoughts than of 
those of the man with whom he deals. A certain portion 
of ‘Leaves of Grass’ is taken up with speculation or 
assertion which it is charitable to call unblest. For this 
a ae Whitman had his knuckles well rapped. It might 

that a more severe punishment was merited. Reti- 
cence is, however, as much a duty of the critic as of the 
writer ; and when the latter wraps in many veils and 
clouds behind misty allegory what he is ashamed or 
afraid to speak, the worst exposure and the greatest 
scandal may be due to his commentator. Upon the vexed 
question of Whitman’s claims upon attention there is 
small temptation to enter. To the cavillers Mr. Symonds 
flings with equanimity the suggestion that what Whit- 
man did “write in his masterpiece of literature was 


neither flesh nor fowl nor good red herring. It is not 
verse, it is not (except involuntarily) prose,” This quota- 
jon is, for considerations of space, given without the 
context, which, however, does not affect its meaning, 
since we state that the earlier portion is addressed to or 
directed at cavillers. The last sentence expresses Mr. 
Symonds’s own avowed sentiments. As to the pointe 
with which Mr. Symonds deals at most length, we leave 
the readers to hunt them out. To the esoteric they are 
familiar. Those who fail to see a meaning in what is 
now said may as well rest content, The volume is 
delightful in all bibliographical respects, and has a 
portrait and four excellent plates, 


Joan of Arc. By Lord Ronald Gower, F.S.A. (Nimmo.} 
From well-known and avowed sources, including the five 
volumes of d concerning the trial and the 
rehabilitation of the Maid of Orleans of Jules-Etienne- 
Joseph Quicherat, and her biography by M. Henri- 
Alexandre Wallon—the first edition of which obtained 
from the Academy the grand prix Gobert, while the 
second won special pontifical recognition—Lord Ronald 
Gower has extracted materials for a picturesque and 
enthusiastic biography of Joan of Arc, In his avowed 
object of following the opinion of Sainte-Beuve that the 
way to honour the or of Joan of Arc is to tell the 
truth about her as simply as possible, he has been but 
moderately successful. His statements are succinct, and 
he can supply authority for all that he advances. The 
work is none the less an apotheosis as much as a bio- 
graphy, When he disputes the share of Shakspeare in 
the dishonouring passages of ‘ King Henry VI.’ criticism 
is with him, and we sbare his views or go farbeyond them. 
We express, moreover, no dissent from the opinions be 
expressee, When, however, he heads “ Martyrdom ” the 
chapter which treats of her death in Rouen, he passes 
from the position of historian to that of enthusiast. 
Very few lives of Joan of Arc have been attempted in 
which the rhapsodist does not conquer the historian; 
and Voltaire even, the greatest of Frenchmen who have 
doubted her mission and vilified her character, had the 
grace to be ashamed of himeelf, or to pretend, at least 

that he was. For the rest, the account of Lord Ronald 
is readable and animated, and valuable information is 
brought within the reach of the English reader, A 
French and an English bibliography precede the index 

In the account of Joan of Arc in poetry Lord Ronald 
gives a list of poems end plays on the subject. He omits 

however, mention of ‘ Jeanne d’Arc a Orléans,’ a three- 
act piece of Desforges, given at the Italiens in 1790 

with music by Chreich. Special attractions are 
assigned the volume by the etchings of Mr. Bateman of 
spots in France. The views in Chinon, Rheims, Com- 
piégne, and St, Quen, taken on the spot, are admirable. 
The work is in all respects handsome and attractive, 


Handbook of Greek and Latin Pale hy. 

Maunde D.C.L. (Kegan Paul & 
Or all the volumes of the “International Scientific 
Series,” to which it belongs, this invaluable volume of 
the Principal Librarian to the British Museum most 
directly appeals. Not at all a subject to be lightly taken 
up is that with which it deals. If ever there was a 
subject in regard to which a smattering is of no value 
it is this. Arduous labour is necessary to a conquest 
which, unless it is practically complete, is useless, To 
those who are in earnest this handbook is priceless. In 
his first chapter, concerning the alphabet, Dr. Maunde 
Thompson bas been anticipated by Canon Taylor, whose 
* Alphabet’ was reviewed in our columns. In subsequent 
chapters, moreover, dealing with the various implements 
and materials necessary to the preparation of Mss. he: 
has, of course, known predecessors. Nowhere, however, 
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is 80 much information condensed into so small a space 

or rendered so easily accessible, : 

modest, while its information is far-reaching, and it will 

_ work towards fostering a study that has been 
ly neglected in England, 


Cinderella. By Marian Roalfe Cox, (Nutt.) 


Ir is natural and desirable that books printed like this 
for the Folk-lore Society should be thorough. The 


| are here quite out of place. If a gentleman who has 


prettiest of children’s tales has ite value as a contribu- | 


tion to our knowledge of comparative folk-lore, and has 
to undergo classification and analysis, If in the bands 
of the botanist the flower suffers, there is alwsys the 
consolation of knowing that the reproductive forces of 
pature are inexhaustible, and that flowers enough to 
satisfy the lover of beauty will be forthcoming. In the 
present case a similar form of consolation has to be 
sought, Miss Cox bas given 345 variants of * Cinderella,’ 
« Catskin,’ and‘ Cap o’ Rushes,’ abstracted and tabulated. 
These shrink to the shortest dimensions, and are as bald 
asthey can be. For the p of the comparative 
folk-lorist, however, they are all that can be desired, and 
further expansion would swell to gigantic dimensions a 
book already large. The tales, meanwhile, in extended 
or literary form, are accessible elsewhere. In the pre- 
fatory portion and in the bibliographical index is matter 
of enduring value. In the former Miss Cox shows 
information practically inexbaustible. A pregnant in- 
troduction by Mr. Andrew ushers in one of the 
most important and scholarly of contributions to folk- 
lore. 


Our Sentimental Jow Th France and Italy. 
By Joseph and Pennell. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A new edition of this i account of travelling on 
cycles through some picturesque portions of France has 
been issued, with an appendix giving useful information 
as to routes. Its letterpress, with its quaint abuse of 
things French, remains amusing, and its illustrations 
continue, to those who know the country, a mine of 
enjoyment. 


Introduction to oy By Edward Dowden, 
D.C.L., &e. (Blackie & Son.) 
We have here, from that admirable scholar Prof. Dowden, 
a revised version of the General Introduction to the 
“ Henry a Shakespeare,” with the addition of some 
es on the great tragedies and a brief notice of 
their interpreters, from Burbage to Macready, In its 
new shape this little volume, by the first of living com- 
mentators and historians, is the most convenient, useful, 
and valuable of handbooks, 


Finnish Legend. 7 R. Eivind. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The Pentamerone. By Giambattista Basile. T: 
by John Edward _— (Same publisher.) 

To the “ Children’s Library ” of Mr. Fisher Unwin have 
been added two pleasant volumes—one a collection of 
Finnish legends from the Kalevala, the other a carefully 
edited adaptation from the ‘Pentamerone’ of Basile. 
Both have good prefaces, and both are illustrated, the 
latter reproducing the well-known and popular designs 
of Cruikshank of the original edition of the translation. 


Lydiard Manor: its History. Our Workshop and our 
Work. By Rev. W. H. &. M‘Knight. (Mitchell & 
Hughes.) 

We have every desire to speak well of this little volume, 

which has obviously been put together with very good 

intentions; but the truth, to which as reviewers we must 
bear testimony, is that, as a history of an interesting old 
site and estate, it is of little value, and that the scholastic 
and autobiographical notes which occupy so many pages 


Its avowed aim 


| 


been engaged in the education of members of families of 
the upper ranks finds himself moved to record his ex- 
periences in print, we can see no objection to the course, 
A disciple of Dr. Arnold, as Mr. M‘Kuight evidently is, 
might, one would suppose, give to the world, without 
the violation of private confidences, much that it might 
be well to bear in mind, but the rector of Silk Willoughby 
has nct accomplished this. His recollections mostly 
relate to himself and his own feelings—things which are 
of very little importance to any one except the author's 
immediate friends. The only thing we can find which 
will remain in the reader's memory when he has shut 
the volume is the account of a circular storm which 
visited Lydiard on November 1, 1873. It seems to have 
prevailed over a very circumscribed area, but to have 
caused great destruction within the narrow limits wherein 
ite effects were felt. It was, Mr. M:Knight thinks, “a 
perpendicular cyclone,” that is, “ that instead of sweep- 
ing over a certain horizontal space on the earth’s surface 
cceved it had come from a considerable height in the atmo- 
sphere, with its centre of gyration high in the air.” We 
are not sure whether this will meet with the approval 
of meteorologists, but the author's interpretation of the 
ph e wit dis certainly worthy of attention. 

Lydiard Manor deserves a good history. Mr, 
M‘Knight’s book will certainly not stand in the way 
of any such work, We may be excused from further 
criticizing the author’s labours when we tell our readers 
that for the meaning of the word “ demesne "’ be thinks 
it necessary to refer to a modern essay-writer who is 
in no sense distinguished for his knowledge of feudal 
tenures, and that he regrets that the history of Lydiard 
during its occupation by members of the heuse of 
Clinton—tbat is from 1105 to 1421—“is without 
existing memorials.”’ Did he ever hear of Her Maj s 
Record Office, we wonder? or is Fetter Lane to him an 
unexplored region ? 


Tae volume on bookbindings reviewed in our last 
number is, we find, by a lady, Miss Sarah T. Prideaux, 
a well-known enthusiast and executant, and not, as in 
our ignorance we supposed, by a gentleman. 

Tue figures of p. 408 were accidentally transposed in 
a portion of our issue of May 27 into 804, Our readers 
will kindly alter this in their copies. 


Botices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communieations must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Acres.—Send full address. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

VERSES. 

BAST INDIAN STATE PAPERS, 1630-4. 

HEATH on the ENGLISH PEASANT. 

GAY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

NEW NOVELS—The Forbidden Sacrifice ; 
Great ‘The Voice of a Flower; 
Hazlewood ; Pas Jalouse 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

GENBALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL MEMNON—BOOKSELLERS' BIBLIO 
GRAPHY ; NOTES from DUBLIN. 
Atso— 


4 Woman's Crusade ; 
A Deformed Idol; ikiton 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—William Kitchen Parker ; Prof. Pritchard ; Societies ; Meet- 
ings ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS—The ry The Salon of the de Mars; 
Constables at Burlington House; A Greek Motto misread at 
the National Gallery ; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gessip; Performances 
Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for May 20 contains Articles on 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET. 
CANON BELL'S POEMS. 
The LAW of LIBEL and SLANDER. 
RECORDS of the CORPORATION of KENDAL. 
ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. 


NEW NOVELS—Under the Great Seal ; His Wife's Soul ; Disinherited ; 
Some Married Fellows; Strolling Players; The Return of the 
OMahony; Uncle Remus and his Friends; Squire Hellman; An 
~— Nobleman; Pierce Moran; Kinsman to to Death ; Captain 


LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

FROM “STRATFORD-ON-AVON,” Sonnet by Theodore Watts—MR. 
FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '— The SKEPTICS 
ef the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE’'—MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL 
MEMNON—DAVID COLVILLE, the SCOT—‘The SONG of the 
FLAG — DONATUS MELIOR’—‘The REAL REJECTED AD- 
DRESSES '"—WORDSWORTH'S KOOMS at CAMBRIDGE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Iron and Steel Geographical Literature; 
Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Fayum and Lake Moris ; The Royal Academy ; The 
Salon of the Champ de Mars ; New Prints ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA—Sir John Vanbrugh and Matthew Henry ; Gossip. 


Maker ; 


The ATHENAZUM for May 27 contains Articles on 
HEINE'S FAMILY LIFE. 
ORIEL and CORPUS CHRISTI, OXFORD 
MR. MALLOCK’S VERSES. 
The EARLY VOYAGES of the EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
MARCEAU. 
MAYOR on the EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. 


NEW NOVELS—Mrs. ven of Curgenven ; The Odd Women ; The 
Refugees ; Heathe: and Snow ; Nouveaux Contes cruels. 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MEMNON'S STATUE—A LETTER of EDMUND BURKE'S—The PITT 
or REGENT DIAMOND—‘ The REJECTED ADDRESSES.’ 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE-—RBotanical Chemical Notes ; Astronomical Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings. 


FINE ARTS—Catalogue of Chinese Coins ; The hswological 
The Society of Portrait Painters ; The New Gallery ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA-—Sir John Vanbrugh and Matthew Henry ; Gossip. 


Societies ; 


The ATHENEUM for May 13 contains Articles on 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

ADDINGTON SYMONDS 8 ESSAYS. 

The CORONATION of CHARLES I. 

SORCERERS in FOLK-LORE. 

SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS— Witness to the Deed; Utter! 
to Power; The Real Li 
and Thistle ; A Pair of Love: 

RECENT VERSE. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


UNIVERSITY HALL—MR. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY 
REVIEW "—ADDITIONS to the GOSPEL of ST. PETER—SALE— 
The WASHINGTON and POPE FAMILIES in VIRGINIA. 


ALso— 


Mistaken ; From Prison 
ving Statue; Rose, Shamrock, 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Current Science ; Geographical Notes ; Societies ; Meetings. 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; The Salon of the Champs Elysées ; 
Which Widow? Sale; Gossip. thei 


MUSIC—The reeks Concerts and Recitals ; 
Next Wee 


DRAMA—The Week ; 


Gossip ; Performances 


Gossip. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A WORK INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY "—TIMES, 
THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.”—TRU 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
Vols. I. to XXXIV. (ABBADIE—MACCARTNEY), royal Svo. price 15s, each net in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 208. each net. 
*,* Volume XX XV. will be published on June 26, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 16 vols. small crown 8vo, bound 


in Sets, 4/.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 
This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of his life, and a few Illustrations. 


*,* Also Mr. Browning's Last Volume, ASOLANDO : Fancies and Facts. Ninth Edition, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 6 vols, 
small crown 8vo. 5s. each. Vol. VI.. AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound and lettered as a Separate Volume. 
This Edition is uniform with the 16-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert Browning's Works. It contains 5 Portraits and a 


few Illustrations. 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated by a 


Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blue- 
beard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham 


Lawn—Miés Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 
LIFE and WORKS of the BRONTE SISTERS. Library Edition. 7 vols. each 


containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s 
Contents.—Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of ae Hall—Wuthering Heights—The Professor; and Poems— 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each ; and the 
POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. small fcap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 


Is, 6d. per Volume. 
MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS. Illustrated Edition. 7 vols. containing 4 Illustrations, 


6d. each, bound in cloth. 
— and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Barton, and@ 


other Tales—Ruth, and other Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small jay 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each ; and the 
POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per Volume. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Contents.—Imagination and Fancy—The Town—Autobi hy of Leigh Hunt—Men, W: , and - 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 
Contents.—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Second Series—C: f 
Written during the Intervals of Business; An Essay on Organiaation in Daily Life. een 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo, 
= 6d. _. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not previously collected, with many additional 
ustrations 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 8va 
handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s, With Illustratio: 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols, crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each volume, The cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or in half-moroceo, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 
uniformly bound in cloth, 4/. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. wy nearly all the small 


Woodcut Illustrations of = former Editions, and many New Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY'S | WORKS. —The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. small fcap, 8vo, im 
handsome Ebonized Case, 2 
*,” The Volumes are sold tt 3 in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6 1s. 6d. each ; or in paper cover, Is. each. 
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